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ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


The elements of a distinguished fame often lie concealed for 
the want of active forces to develop them. 

The most startling displays of electricity, usually unseen in its 
operations, are witnessed amid the contending of the elements ; 
so from the deadly clash of two armies in battle are often evolv- 
ed the splendors of heroism. 

The collision of our arms with the Mexican, while it elicited 
the martial strength of our soldiers, in a body, at the same time 
brought to light the highest talents of generalship among those 
who commanded the different divisions of our army. Most cen- 
spicuous, because foremost in the field and first in rank, in the 
early part of the war, was the veteran general whose name stands 
at the head of this article. 

He was born, November, 1784, in Orange county, Virginia. 
His ancestors were among the early colonists of the State, and 
his father, Richard Taylor, was a Colonel of distinction in the 
Revolutionary army under Washington. He was a man of great 
daring, and an early adventurer tothe Western or Southwestern 
portion of our country, while it was still a wilderness and infested 
with savage Indians. As early as 1790,he removed with his family 
to Kentucky, and became a pioneer in the settlement of the State. 
Here he found it necessary, from the constant exposure of the 
white settlements to Indian barbarities, to exhibit all the skill and 
daring of which he was master. He, however, soon became a ter- 
ror to the Indians,and the acknowledged champion of the Whites. 
The services which he had rendered his countrymen in the field, 
were duly rewarded by the numerous civil appointments which 
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he afterwards received at their hands. “He was one of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution of Kentucky, represented Jefferson 
county and Louisville city for many years, in both branches of 
the State Legislature, and was a member of the electoral colleges 
which voted for Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Clay.” Under 
the influence of such a parent and the excitement of constant 
danger from the Indians, young Zachary became early fired with 
a military ardor, and he might have been seen, while a lad at 
school, mustering his youthful squadrons, and leading them on 
into mock-battles with manly gravity. Nor, indeed, was this 
early tactical discipline wholly without use, or the exhibition of it 
mere boys’ play ; for the older boys of the school are said to have 
been obliged to go armed, to defend themselves from the Indians, 
At an early age he became desirous of entering the army. 
This desire was fully gratified, through the influence of his father 
in obtaining for him, from President Jefferson, the office of first 
Lieutenant in the 7th Regiment of U. S. Infantry. 

The war of 1812, between England and this country, brought 
young Taylor into active service. His successful encounters with 
the Indians, whom the English encouraged to hostilities, on the 
Northwestern frontiers, soon occasioned his promotion to a cap- 
taincy. General Harrison, who was at the head of the United 
States troops in that region, ordered him to take the command of 
Fort Harrison, situated on the Wabash river, in Indiana. The 
fort was, at that time, in a most perilous position, The garrison 
was slender in numbers, and seriously disabled by sickness. Im- 
mediately on assuming the command, Captain Taylor strength- 
ened the fort with new fortificatious, and imparted fresh courage 
to the soldiers. They were early apprised that the Miami and 
other tribes were meditating an attack. A party of some thirty 
or forty Indians, from the Prophet, brother of Tecumseh, ap- 
proached, bearing a white flag, for the professed purpose of 
procuring provisions, but it was evident to the mind of Taylor, 
who well understood the Indian character, that their real object 
was to discover the strength of the garrison. Two men had been 
shot, the day before, only a short distance from the fort, and 
everything now indicated an attempt at a sudden surprise. In- 
creased vigilance was ordered, additional sentinels posted for the 
night, and each man supplied with sixteen rounds of cartridges. 
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The Indians had departed; and Captain Taylor, after com- 
manding the strictest watch, retired to rest. He had hardly closed 
his eyes, when he was suddenly startled by the sound of an alarm- 
gun from one of the sentinels. Quick as thought, he rose and 
ordered every man to his post. The lower blockhouse* had 
been fired by the Indians, who had stealthily crept along, under 
cover of the night, without being discovered by -the sentinels. 
The fire, communicating with a quantity of whiskey, leaped madly 
upward in blue sheets of flame. Wild confusion reigned for a 
few moments—women and children filled the air with their cries 
for succor—night was made hideous by the howlings of the Indians 
—all, in fact, seemed lost. But a handful of men they were, at 
best; and yet obliged to contend both with the raging fire and 
an inhuman foe. They stood at first half paralyzed with fear, 
and moved reluctantly to the orders of their captain. His expos- 
tulations, however, were effectual. Kindled with the same ardor 
of their commander, they rushed upon the tops of the buildings, 
taking with them buckets of water, to prevent the communica- 
tion of the fire with the other buildings, whereby everything 
would be lost and the whole garrison butchered. The men labored 
with desperation, throwing down the roof of the house next the 
burning building, and putting a stop to the spread of the fire. They 
immediately set about erecting a temporary breastwork in the 
place of the burnt blockhouse, which they succeeded in raising to 
the height of six feet by daybreak. During the whole night they 
were exposed to the rifle shots and arrows of hundreds of In- 
dians, but they escaped death, almost as by a miracle, having but 
two men killed, and two wounded. When daylight broke upon 
them, the Indians were about retreating. Having been thwarted 
in their attempts to destroy the garrison, they vented their rage 
by shooting all the horses and hogs they could find, belonging to 
the garrison, and driving off sixty-five head of cattle, as spoils. 

The remarkable preservation of the fort and its occupants, was 
due to the coolness and efficient daring of the commander. He 


repelled the assault of a desperate foe, and preserved, against 
fearful odds, his little garrison. 





* The principal defences consisted of an upper and lower blockhouse, a 
fort with two bastions, besides several smaller fortifications. 
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From his gallant bearing, on this occasion, President Mad- 
ison advanced him to the rank of Major, by brevet, the first bre- 
vet conferred in America. 

Major Taylor continued in active service till the close of the 
war of 1812, after which he remained in the army, occupying 
different posts along the Canada frontier and in the West. 

For many years, peace was maintained throughout our land ; 
the military spirit had given place toa spirit of progress in the 
domestic arts; and civilization, with its attendant blessings, was 
rapidly spreading westward, beyond the theatre of Indian hos- 
tilities. 

Though most of the Indian tribes of the West and South were 
on amicable terms with our government, the Seminoles and Mick- 
asukies, in Florida, were greatly annoying the white settlements 
in that vicinity, and threatening their destruction. This gave rise 
to the Florida war, in which Zachary Taylor, promoted in 1832 
to the rank of Colonel, was to beara distinguished part. This 
war was most obstinate and difficult to manage. The Indians 
occupied extensive tracts of wild lands, covered with cypress 
swamps, almost impenetrable to any but savages. From these 
everglades they would sally forth upon detached portions of our 
troops, occasioning wild havoc among them, and then retreat to 
their hammocks. It was found difficult to keep a sufficient force 
in the field to rout them, and drive them from their lurking 
places. A new system of tactics was, consequently, to be learned. 
In the open field, it would have been easy to subdue them; but to 
plunge into a wilderness of dense cypresses, exposed to arrows 
from above* and on every hand, required the knowledge of In- 
dian cunning and obstinacy. A most signal and decisive battle 
was fought on the 25th of December, 1837. “ The action,” says 
Mr. Forest, in his life of Gen. Taylor, “ was long and severe, 
continuing from half past twelve until about three, P.M. The 
Indians had selected the strongest position of the swamp, and 
were covered in front by a small stream, whose quicksands render- 
ed it almost impassable. In addition to this, their front was con- 
cealed and partly protected by a thickly interwoven hammock, 
and their flanks were secured by impassable swamps. They num- 





*The Indians frequently concealed themselves in the tops of trees, and show- 
ered down arrows and bullets upon the heads of the soldiers. 
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bered about seven hundred warriors, and were led by Alligator 
Coacochee and Sam Jones. 

“Colonel Taylor’s force amounted to about five hundred men. 
only part of whom were regulars. In passing the stream they 
sunk to the middle in mire, and were continually exposed to the 
fire of the enemy; and for a time during the battle, both parties 
fought hand to hand. The Americans lost twenty-six killed, and 
one hundred and twelve wounded. The loss of the Indians was 
never ascertained ; they left ten bodies on the field, and doubtless 
carried away a large number, according to their invariable prac- 
tice. During the whole engagement the Colonel was on horse- 
back, passing from point to point, and cheering on his men, 
though he himself was exposed to the complete range of the In 
dian rifles.” 

Colonel Taylor’s official account of this bloody conflict evinces 
at once the human-heartedness of the man and the perilous posi- 
tion of the wounded, It reads thus: 

“ T trust that I may be permitted to say, that 1 experienced one ot 
the most trying scenes of my life, and he who could have looked 
on it with indifference, his nerves must have been very differently 
organized from my own. Besides the killed, there lay one hun- 
dred and twelve wounded, officers and soldiers who had accom- 
panied me one hundred and forty-five miles, most of the way 
through an unexplored wilderness, without guides, who had so 
gallantly beat the enemy, under my orders, in his strongest position, 
and who had to be conveyed back through swamps and hammocks, 
from whence we set out, without any apparent means of doing 
it. This service, however, was encountered and overcome, and 
they have been conveyed thus far, and proceeded on to Tampa 
Bay, on rude litters, constructed with the axe and knife alone, with 
poles and dry hides; the latter being found in great abundance at 
the encampment of the hostiles. The litters were conveyed on 
the backs of our weak and tottering horses, aided by the residue 
of the command, with more ease and comfort to the sufferers than 
I could have supposed; and with as much as they could have 
been in ambulances of the most improved and modern construc- 
tion.” 

The result of the battle reflected great credit upon Colonel 
Taylor. The country were loud in his praise ; and the rank of 
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Brigadier General by brevet, was conferred on him in conse- 
quence. On the departure of General Jessup, who had the com- 
mand of the troops in Florida, to resume the duties of Quarter- 
master General, General Taylor was left in charge of the army. 
There being no more active service, the army was stationed 
at Tampa, and other posts along the frontier, to prevent further 
hostilities. In 1840, General Taylor having obtained leave to 
retire, the command of the army was given over to Brigadier 
General Armistead. He left for New Orleans in the month of 
June, with little desire or expectation of returning to the camp. 
But his services were required in 1541, to relieve General Ar- 
buckle in the command of the second department on the Arkan- 
sas river, 

Yet a greater theatre of action was preparing for him in 
another quarter. The annexation of Texas to this country, in 
1845, involved us in a war with Mexico. Texas, in 1836, after 
a severe struggle of two years, declared herself to be a free and 
sovereign republic. Her independence was recognized by other 
nations. Obnoxious laws and a new Constitution, adopted by 
Mexico in 1834, led to the separation of Texas from Mexico. 
Her inhabitants, principally emigrants from the United States, 
warm in the admiration of our institutions and laws, earnestly 
desired to become part of our nation. It was a question of grave 
moment, involving many difficulties, but it was ably discussed in 
Congress, and Texas was finally admitted into the Union. By 
this act on the part of our government, subsequently sanctioned 
by Texas, Mexico was thrown into a foment, She had refused 
as a nation, to acknowledge the independence of Texas, on the 
ground that Santa Anna, President of the Mexican republic, and 
Commander of the army in Texas, was a prisoner* of war at 
the time he acceeded to the treaty of peace, and covenanted to 
recognize the independence of Texas. She doubtless had it in 
view to recover this lost State, by a renewed resort to arms, and 
bring it into subjection to their laws. The “annexation act” 
consequently inflamed her towards our nation, and she immedi- 
ately appeared to assume a hostile attitude. She ordered an 





“He was defeated and taken prisoner by General Houston in the battle of 
St. Jacinto, in 1836. 
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army to the west bank of the Rio Grande, and the American for- 
ces were ordered by our government to take their position on the 
east bank of the same river, which was claimed as the western 
boundary of Texas. General Taylor was ordered to take the 
command of the American troops. He accordingly left New 
Orleans in the summer of 1845, with an army of some 3000 men 
for Corpus Christi. Here his force was augmented to the num- 
ber of 4000. He moved forward from this place on the 11th of 
March, 1846, toward the Colorado. The heat was almost intol- 
erable. The men marched over a parched desert, with a scanty 
supply of food and water, yet they bore all with heroic patience. 
They found they were headed by a General who shared equally 
with them in their hardships, and who, though he subjected them 
to rigid discipline* from day to day, yet knew how to sympathize 
with them in their deprivations, They reached the Colorado on 
the 20th of March, and were threatened by a party of Mexicans 
who had taken their post on the west bank of the river. The 
Mexicans, however, fled and allowed them to cross, without giving 
battle ; and on the 22d, they resumed their march for Mata- 
moras. 

On hearing the Mexicans were at Point Isabel, which General 
Taylor had intended as a military depot, leaving the main body of 
the army with General Worth, he advanced with his dragoons 
and artillery forthat place. The Mexicans, having fired the town, 
fled at his approach. The whole army then advanced unmo- 
lested, and encamped opposite Matamoras, the extreme limit of 
Texas. 

It is not strange that two hostile armies so contiguous should 
soon have fallen into collision. We leave to diplomacy to settle 
where the blame belongs. It is enough for us to state, as a mat- 
ter of history, that so deep an enmity had been engendered by 
political causes between the two nations, and so far had each car- 
ried its military preparations, that neither those who hoped for 
war, nor those who feared a war, could have been much surpri- 
sed when it burst upon the country. 

It is universally known that the first blood that flowed was 
shed by a » Mexican, and not t by an American hand. _Thistecs of 
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“A stricter discipline or aril v was peceseary, ‘becsuse they were mostly new 
soldiers, just mustered into service. 
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our countrymen fell in ambuscade, under the fire of the murder- 
ous rancheros; a misfortune which was hailed with exultation by 
the British press as a just disgrace upon the boasted Yankee Na- 
tion, in its first attempt at a foreign war. Americans in Europe 





were taunted with mocking allusions to the prowess of their 
countrymen at home. Our people from one end of the land to 
the other, were, however, less outraged in their feelings by this 
event, than they were oppressed by apprehension concerning the 
reported condition of the troops under the command of General 
Taylor; for at the same time at which this bloodshed was an- 
nounced, the news came that our little army was surrounded at 
Point Isabel, by three times their number of well armed and exul- 
ting Mexicans. 

This may be called the most interesting period of General 
Taylor’s history. It was the crisis of his life. His countrymen 
did not know him, and therefore had not learned to trust him. A 
few stubbornly ridiculed the idea of fear and absolutely hoped 
for the best. The recruiting service at once began with unu- 
sual activity. Congress voted supplies with nervous haste. Our 
army was increased, on paper at least, 10,000 men; and vigorous 
preparations were made, either to rescue General Taylor or to 
avenge his defeat. But onthe very day when Congress was ma- 
king these extraordinary exertions, and the heart of a nation was 
palpitating with anxiety, a battle had been fought and won. 

Two weeks after, the press, aided by the then imperfect tele- 
graphic communication at its command, announced to the farthest 
verge of the American domain, the splendid victories of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. A few days after, American tars, 
fresh from the jeers of the cockneys of London, were informed, 
opposite the New Jersey shore, by vessels outward bound, of the 
triumphs of their country’s arms, and swung their hats, for the first 
time, and with enthusiasm such as they never felt before, for the 
name of Zachary Taylor. His fame now took its start, gathering 
fresh laurels from field to field—glorified afresh in the enfiladed 
streets of Monterey—and heightened to an unrivalled splendor in 
the last and most terrific of his battles—the hard-fought, the long- 
doubtful, the scarcely-won field of Buena Vista. Occupying three 
entire days, fought against the tremendous odds of four to one, 
and against the flower of the Mexican army, under its favorite 
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and newly ene general; Santa Anna—disgraced by the retreat 
of whole companies of American soldiers—made sad by the fall 
of some of the most chivalrous of our officers, and bravest of our 
men—interrupted by insolent demands from the foe for an uncon- 
ditional surrender—at times seeming almost lost, although fought 
with almost superhuman valor—so slenderly saved that the retreat 
of the enemy was the greatest surprise of all the eventful scenes 
of the battle, and saved, as all will admit, by the iron will and 
unflinching resolution of a single individual—it will stand out on 
the American annals, an event as worthy of recollection as any 
other, save the one which is so gloriously commemorated—the 
birth of George Washington.* 

One of the most extraordinary features of the Battle of Buena 
Vista, was the fact that it was fought by inexperienced volunteers, 
over whom, of course, the commander-in-chief could not have the 
influence which he had exercised over the veterans whom he had 
so often led to victory. The latter were withdrawn, to prosecute, 
under Genera] Scott, the war in a new direction, through the Val- 
ley of Mexico. We cannot refrain, even in this rapid sketch of 
the great events of his history, to pause long enough to quote the 
old hero’s characteristic address to the veterans of the Palm Ra- 
vine and Monterey : 

“It is with deep sensibility that the commanding General finds 
himself separated from the troops he so long commanded. To 
those corps, regular and volunteer, who have shared with him, the 
active services of the field, he feels the attachment due to such 
associations, while to those who are making their first campaign, 
he must express his regret that he cannot participate with them in 
its eventful scenes. To all, both officers and men, he extends his 
heart-felt wishes for their continued success and happiness, confi- 
dent that their achievements on another theatre, will redound to 
the credit of their country and its arms.” 





As a specimen of military correspendence worthy of immor- 
tality—as worthy of it, perhaps, as that ancient dispatch, “veni, 
vidi, vici’—we introduce certain noted documents bearing date 
February 22d, 1847: 





* Itis 4, Hig probably known that the battle of Buena Vista took place on the 
22d of February, the anniversary of Washington’s birthday. 
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hewumne of General Santa dane to Suwel Taylor. 

“You are surrounded by twenty thousand men, and cannot, in 
any human probability, avoid suffering a rout and being cut to 
pieces by our troops; but as you deserve consideration and par- 
ticular esteem, I wish to save you from a catastrophe, and for that 
purpose give you this notice, in order that you may surrender at 
discretion, under the assurance that you will be treated with the 
consideration belonging to the Mexican character, to which end 
you will be granted an hour’s time, to make up your mind, to 


commence from the moment when my flag of truce arrives in 
your camp. 





With this view I assure you of my particular consideration. 
God and Liberty! Camp at Encantada, February 22d, 1847. 
Antonio Lopez pe Santa ANNa. 
To Gen, Z. Taytorn, Commanding forces of the U. 8.” 
“Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, | 
Near Buena Vista, February 22d, 1847. § 

Sir :—In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to 
surrender my forces at discretion, | beg leave to say that I decline 
acceding to your request. 

With high respect I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
—&. TAYLor, 
Major General U. S. A. commanding. 
Senor Gen. D. Antonio Lopez de Santa aoa 
Commander-in-C hief, La Encantada.”’ 


We cannot refrain from placing before our readers the unassum- 
ing and generous terms in which General Taylor took occasion 
to congratulate his brothers in arms, just after the battle of Buena 
Vista : 

“ Head Quarters, Army of Occupation, 
Buena Vista, February 26th, 1847. 

1, The commanding General has the grateful task of congrat- 
ulating the troops upon the brilliant success which attended their 
arms in the conflicts of the 22d and 23d. Confident in the im- 
mense superiority of numbers, and stimulated by the presence of 
a distinguished leader, the Mexican troops were yet repulsed in 
every effort to force our lines; and finally withdrew with im- 
mense loss from the field. 


2. The General would express his obligations to the officers 
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and men engaged, for the cordial support which they rendered 
throughout the action. It will be his highest pride to bring to the 
notice of the government, the conspicuous gallantry of particular 
officers and corps, whose unwavering steadiness more than once 
saved the fortunes of the day. He would also express his high 
satisfaction with the conduct of the small command left to hold 
Saltillo. Though not so seriously engaged as their comrades, 
their services were very important, and efficiently rendered. 
While bestowing this just tribute to the troops, the General deep- 
ly regrets to say, there were not a few exceptions. He trusts 
that those who fled ingloriously to Buena Vista, and even to Sal- 
tillo, will seek an opportunity to retrieve their reputation, and to 
emulate the bravery of their comrades, who bore the brunt of the 
battle, and sustained against fearful odds the honor of the flag. 

The exultation of success is checked by the heavy sacrifice of 
life which ithas cost, embracing many officers of high rank and 
rare merit. While the sympathies of a grateful country will be 
given to the bereaved families and friends of those who nobly 
fell, their illustrious example will remain for the benefit and ad- 
miration of the army. 

By order of Major General Taylor, 
W. W. S. Buss, Assist. Adj’t. General.” 

We intended, in this sketch, to have given a brief history of the 
series of victories won by the gallant bearing of our officers and 
soldiers, under their veteran general, in Mexico; and especially 
of the splendid achievements of Buena Vista; in which, accord- 
ing to the generous acknowledgments of General Taylor him- 
self, and consistent testimony of correspondents from the army, 
the high-spirited Woo bore a most conspicuous part. This offi- 
cer, a sketch of whom has already adorned the pages of this work, 
had the supervision of the arrangement of the forces before Gen. 
Taylor’s arrival on the field, and it was he whom Gen. Taylor 
embraced with a soldier’s enthusiasm, after it was certain that 
their terrible struggles had ended in success, adding that truly 
modest and meaning exclamation—*“ we can’t be beat when we ail 
pull together.’ But these exploits are fresh in the memory of us 
all, and need not to be delineated in this hasty sketch. 

The hero of these victories has now become the President of 
our republic—an honor worthy his distinguished services in the 
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field, and conferred rather by a popular impulse than by the exer- 
tions of party drill or party enthusiasm. Most of our Presidents 


have been more unitedly sustained by the party to which they — 


have been attached—none of them has drawn so largely from the 
number of his political adversaries. Too liberal to please the 
bigotry of mere faction, too settled in his political prejudices to 
become the tool of men of principles akin to his own, he may be 
said to have been elected to the presidency of the United States 
without adventitious aid, but solely upon his personal merits, and 
in reward of his individual services. He neither rode nor stemmed 
the current, but forced his own way over a flood of popular feel- 
ing unnaturally calm. Whether the policy which he is expected 
to represent, or that to which he is opposed, is best adapted to work 
out safely the great experiment of republicanism, no man, in our 
judgment, is wise enough to say; nor would it be for us, if we 
could, to say it. 


RUSTIC REVELLINGS. 


THE season is close at hand when the industrious denizens of 


our crowded cities will begin to strain their eyes towards the 
green lanes and fields of the country, and even to find themselves 
of a bright morning involuntarily picking up a portmanteau, or 
overhauling a trunk, in the exuberance of their spirits at the 
thought of setting themselves free. The open country is the 
place to pass the summer months, if one consults either hap- 
piness or health. The rye crust yields to the tongue a sweeter 
nutriment, afier a tiresome jaunt, than the proud puff of a 
baker’s loaf, and the pearly streams that run in a dozen directions 
from out the leaky sides of the old moss covered bucket are the 
living springs of health itself. 

To enjoy every association and every privilege the country 
affords during the summer season, one must needs be an ardent 


lover of the same by nature. Then the objects and personages 
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with which he comes in constant contact, he readily invests with 
an interest which heightens his own pleasure to a double degree. 
Affectation will never do for a person who goes out to feast him- 
self for a month or more on the glorious roughness of rural life. 
There he will find every thing natural, and to appreciate it, he 
must of all things else try to be so himself. His merely driving 
a spirited pair of “ a-mile-in-three-minutes,” to put those who may 
never have seen such an equipage pass through their Sunday- 
quiet village before, to the trouble of running to the doors, and 
gaping, and pointing, is all arrant affectation and silly nonsense. 
Such persons never know the elementary part of the meaning of 
the words—rural felicity. 

It is with the fishing-rod, and the gun, over slopes and mead- 
ows, across walls and through running brooks, under tangled 
brushwood and among stately old forest trees, on the margin of 
the pond, or under the flashing sheet of the waterfall, on high 
hills at sunrise and sunset, and in quiet arbors in the moonlight, 
that the human heart can only be filled to an overflow with the 
joys of the country. All these things flood the mind, when one 
who has enjoyed them has gone back again to his counting room 
or his office, with the sweetest gushes the surcharged memory can 
give forth. He ever has hanging up around his vision miniature 
pictures of all these quiet scenes and endeared faces. They 
gladden his heart when it would otherwise be heavy. They set 
his strained eyes to swimming with joyful remembrances, when 
they might be overflowed with tears. They are sweet souvenirs 
he may carry about with him along the crowded thoroughfare, or 
to the dark and unsocial room of business. 

It is notorious, that where a hundred, or even a less number, 
straggle off into the balmy, bracing atmosphere of the country, 
thousands crowd to the various watering places at the sea-side. 
The consequence has come to be, that the latter places are 
rendered inconvenient and uncomfortable for those who go thith- 
er in quest of relaxation and repose. A good snuff of the strong 
sea air is, to be sure, worth a dozen doctor’s prescriptions; but 
in six cases out of ten that needed snuff is never taken. The 
time that might be passed to physical advantage in the surf or on 
the strand, is all frittered away in the public parlor or the ball 
room. Fashion—the cruel jade—still follows her votaries, and 
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while she, like a sensible matron, takes occasion to recruit her 
own health, they are revolving the swifter on the fast-turning 
spindles of artificial excitement. 

While the incalculable benefits of the sea air and of sea food, 
especially to invalids, are by no means to be underrated, we loudly 
protest against every body running salt-water mad in the 
summer season. We put ina plea for the country. We speak 
on behalf of the holy quiet of the temple-groves, and the tran- 
quility and freshness of the air, laden, as it comes to you, with 
the odors of a thousand blossoms and flowers on every hand. 
We call attention to the sweet concord of the feathered orches- 
tra—to the noisy glee of the thousand brooks whose little waves 
seem to clap their very hands together in the freedom of their 
joy—to the distant drum of the steady water-fall, whose freed 
treasures flash like an unsheathed blade along through the deep 
shadows the old trees fling down from above them, and to the glo- 
rious moving panoramas hung up on every side around the sky 
at sun-set. We ask that the deep bass of Heaven’s thunders, and 
the refreshing effects of plenteous showers may not be forgotten. 
We point to the million banners which the trees raise against the 
sky above you, and to the delicately pencilled tints of the pale 
violet in the sequestered glen. We claim that from Nature comes 
the most divine inspirations of Art. In her seclusions are to be 
found, blended or separate, all the colors, all the forms, and all 
the varieties, whose faithful imitation only can produce artists 
themselves inimitable. We point to Nature as the store-house of 
beauty, of grandeur, and of health. All can be found with her, 
but they must be sought with a child-like faith and simplicity. 
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AQUEOUS AGENCIES PRODUCING GEOLOGICAL 
CHANGES. 





BY THE REV. HENRY W. ADAMS, M. A., RECTOR OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Were we to cast our eyes over the surface of the globe, diver- 
sified by every variety of scenery, we could not fail to notice 
vast chains of mountains, ribbed up with huge strata of rocks, 
traversing the earth in rugged grandeur, bounded on either side 
by picturesque scenery and fertile valleys, teeming with life, and 
nodding with plenty; embosoming sleeping lakes, intersected 
by broad rivers, and dotted by rural hamlets, and magnificent 
cities. We should see fertile fields captured from the wilderness, 
vast prairies dried up by evaporations and subterraneous drain- 
age—the rough places made smooth and fruitful by the hand of 
industry—rivers inundating their banks, forsaking their old beds 
and excavating new ones—the formation of artificial lakes by the 
sudden melting of snow and ice on the mountains—the wasteful 
impetuosity of freshets and floods, spreading terror and ruin as 
their waters rush and roar through the lower countries—oceans 
lashing and wasting their shores with their chalky waves—the 
eruptions of volcanoes, rolling down waves of lava and death 
from the cones of mountains, burying populous cities—the rava- 
ges of the earthquake’s trembling footsteps, petrifying flying 
multitudes with terror, and leveling to the dust the proudest piles 
of gothic structure—the elevation and subsidence of large belts 
of land—the sudden appearance and disappearance of islands in 
mid ocean—the successive encroachments of the land upon the 
seas, and the seas upon the land. We should often see the air 
dark with tempests, the oceans covered with tke foam of hoary 
age, the earth bending under the woes and changes of time, still 
legible on every leaf of its rocky volume; we should hear its 
winds and waves proclaiming its decay, and sounding out to mor- 
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tals the story of its curse. This train of thought leads us natu- 
rally to the subject of this article, viz: The Aqueous Agencies pro- 
duciug Geological Changes. Among these, glacial action holds a 
conspicuous place. Glaciers are vast fields of ice formed on the 
sides of mountains and hills, in all freezing latitudes. The 
Alps furnish a striking illustration of the mode and extent of the 
geological changes thus produced. Their tops and sides are load- 
ed with an envelope of ice so thick that their surfaces become im- 
mense level plains, appearing like broad seas of pure crystal, 
bathed with the richest prismatic lustre, rising far above the bat- 
tling storm, often embracing three hundred square miles of level 
ice, through which the sullen mountains lift their heads, like 
rocks jetting up from the midst of the ocean, Attached to these 
upper zones of ice are immense layers, extending their incum- 
bent masses far down the steep sides of the mountains, not un- 
frequently fifteen miles long and three miles wide, and two hund- 
red feet in thickness, These ponderous belts sometimes, by pro- 
jecting over steep descents so far as to break off, by their own 
gravity, and sometimes by expansion in freezing, are often rent 
away from their frozen moorings, and hurled with violence into 
the lap of regions below, carrying with them immense rocks im- 
bedded in their bosoms, prostrating trees in their impetuous 


course, cleaving off large sections of the mountain, to slide to its 


base, making distant clefts responsive to its loud thunders; dam. 
ming up the valleys and converting them into lakes, imprisoued in 
artificial basins, and fed by the unspent torrents fro melting 
snow and ice above. These temporary lakes often burst away 


and deluge the lower countries. Byr n las Vibiadiy pa nted the 


sublimity of Alpine scenery, 
* Above me are the Alps, 

The Palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
Aud throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms axd falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gathers around these summits as to show v 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 


In volcanic regions, where the mountains are suddenly heated 
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by eruptions, liquefaction of these masses of snow mow ice often 
takes place, producing adeluge. In the Andes, during one erup- 
tion, a lake was run into one basin, one thousand feet wide, and 
six hundred feet deep, washing away large segments of the moun- 
tain. Geological changes are also produced by mountain torrents, 
whose wasting currents excavate deep ravines, undermine large 
masses of earth and rocks, and transport them into the valleys 
below. ‘These torrents are caused also by the evaporation and 
condensation of vapors and exhalations. The valleys and low 
lands, by collecting and conveying the sun’s rays, become heated 
and vapors rise. Being lighter than the atmosphere, they ascend 
through it, like wreaths of smoke, or clouds of dust. But com- 
ing into the neighborhood of lofty mountains, rising into regions 
of unexampled severity by the rarefaction of the air, and crown- 
ed by immense quantities of ice, they are attracted and condensed 
into drops of rain, and fail again, by their own gravity, to irrigate 
and fertilize the plains below. Glacial action is vast and con- 
stant in all frigid latitudes. ‘The astonishing masses of ice that 
are congealed on the sides of polar mountains, increasing prodi- 
giously in size, and projecting their incumbent flanks over the 
deep shores of the sea, are by gravity, or rapid expansion in 
freezing, rent off and precipitated with violence into the deep. 
Five hundred of these icebergs have been seen at one time in 
Northern seas, some of them being a mile long, and twen- 
ty-seven hundred feet high, three hundred feet above the water, 
and twenty-four hundred feet below; each cubit foot above re- 
quiring a ballast of eight cubit feet below. In these fugitive ice- 
islands, rocks weighing one hundred thousand tons, besides large 
trees and mountainous matter, are not unfrequently imbedded.— 
They are drifted by the oceanic currents into Southern latitudes, 
doing immense damage to shipping, and transporting polar de- 
posites into tropical regions, lining the temperate and torrid 
coasts with arctic rocks, trees, and earth. Add also to this the 
amazing transporting power of water in motion. Rocks weigh 
as much less in water than owt, as the quantity of water weighs 
which they displace. Also large currents, running violently, have 
an astonishing projectile force. These two facts explain the en- 
tire feasibility with which prodigious masses of mountainous mat- 
ter are carried immense distances, without the aid of man. 
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Geological changes are also produced by landslips. These result 
from the freezing and expansion cf water. By freezing, water 
expands in volume about one-ninth. From this cause earthern 


vessels, filled with frozen water, are fractured. Upon the same 
principle, during the fall rains and spring thaws, the water pene- 
trates far down into the fissures of the rocks and into the subter- 
raneous openings, and descends into the interior of the moun- 
tains. By a sudden change of temperature, these veins of water 
are congealed and expanded in volume one-ninth, thereby sud- 
denly rending off large sections, like cleaving logs with a wedge, 
or blasting rocks with gun-powder. Again, landslips are caused 
by the hydrostatic pressure of water. The principle seems al- 
most paradoxical. It depends upon this law of hydrostatics— 
that the downward pressure of water is in proportion to its 
height, and not to its width. Two columns of water one hundred 
feet in height, whose diameters are in the ratio of one to one 
thousand, will counterpoise each other; hence the water rises 
just as high in the spout of a common coffee-pot, as in the body 
of the vessel. Great height therefore is the only condition of im- 
mense power. The strongest iron-hooped hogshead filled with 
water, may be instantly rent to fragments by introducing into it a 
small tube of water, no larger than a pipe stem, and perhaps a 
few hundred feet high. This great mechanical power is now ap- 
plied to machinery to the great saving of manual labor, Vessels 
of several hundred tons burden are often raised for repairs, by a 
column of water not more than one fourth of an inch in diameter. 
Hydraulic presses, ‘of great power, are constructed upon this 
principle. There is no assignable limit to this force. But now to 
apply this great hydrostatical pressure to the production of land- 
slips. During great rains, and the melting of snow and_ ice 
on the mountains, the water percolates through the fissures of 
rocks and seams of the earth, and descends down among subter- 
raneous springs, and thus concentrates the most prodigious pres- 
sure into the mountainous parts of the earth’s crust, cleaving off 
large sections and precipitating them into the valleys below. In 
the Alps, five villages have been thus destroyed at once. In this 
manner the simplest element becomes the mightiest engine of 
ruin. Therefore, when this spontaneous yet resistiess principle 
is viewed in connexion with all the mountainous and hil!-coun- 
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tries of the globe, and that, too, for centuries, we can scarcely 
form an adequate idea of the vast geological changes thus pro- 
duced. Also,long and powerful ra®s not unfrequently cause land- 
slips, by softening and loosening the earth and decomposing 
earthy matter, causing the heavy promontories of the mountains, 
which often project over perpendicular descents, to slide off and 
bury the valleys around their base. In 1526, such aslide occurred 
in the White Mountains, in N. H., burying a family beneath its 
ruins. 

Again, rivers are among the Aryueous Agencies produ- 
cing geological changes. They effect these changes in various 
ways. They do it in the first place by excavation. The innu- 
merable rivers, creeks, and streams of running water, during vio- 
lent freshets, inundate their banks, cut through the narrow bends 
in their channels, forming islands, dashing violently through val- 
leys, sinking deep ravines, washing out sand, prostrating trees, 
sweeping off buildings, destroying roads, bridges, and leaving ruin 
in their wasteful course. Rivers also cause geological changes 
by filling up their old beds with alluvial deposits, cutting out new 
channels, and leaving the old ones dammed up, and (illed with stag- 
nant water, to corrupt the air by its noxious vapors. They like- 
wise produce the same changes by forming alluvial deposits along 
their banks. In flood-tides, their turbid waters float down great 
quantities of drift, lodging it on their banks, and transporting it 
on the swelling flood over the adjacent plains, to be covered 
with sand and river mud, thus forming new layers of earth. 
Moreover, rivers effect great geological changes by forming del- 
tas at their mouths, These broad fields of sand, swept down vio- 
lently by the current, are constantly encroaching upon the retir- 
ing seas, gulfs, and oceans. The delta of the Ganges is two 
hundred and twenty miles long, and two hundred miles wide, 
thus gradually extending the land into the sea. 

For forty miles from its mouth the waters of the sea are mud- 
dy, so violently is the sand swept down this sacred river. In six 
hundred years the delta of the Nile has advanced a mile. In 
two thousand years the gain of the land at the mouth of the Po, 
has been eighteen miles in length and one hundred miles in width. 
The delta of the Niger is one hundred and seventy miles long 
and extends along the coast three hundred miles, forming an area 
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of twenty-five thousand square miles of dry land. The Missis- 
sippi may be taken as an illustration of the general action of 
rivers in producing geological changes. That prince of rivers 
rises in the 49th degrees of North latitude, in a little spring 
which an ox can drink dry, and sweeps along in a serpentine 
course, for five thousand miles, draining the great Western val- 
ley, which was once no doubt a sea; widening and deepening 
as it rolls on in the majesty of collected waters, giving existence 
to populous cities and bearing down the comms ree of mighty 
States, until passing New Orleans at a depth of one hundred and 
seventy feet, it discharges its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Its bold and sweeping bends are unexampled in grandeur. 
Vessels often sail thirty miles to get one mile ahead. It washes 
down immense quantitics of drift and alluvium, inundates its 
banks, overspreads the adjacent plains with various deposits, cuts 
through its narrow bends, forming large islands, impinging with 
wasting violence against the Eastern shore, suddenly changing 
.ts current, gradually encro»ching upon the Eastern bank, leaving 
‘vast fields and piles of sand on the Western shore, studding its 
ever-shifting bed with snags, with the roots turned down the river 
and the sharp tops and ends concealed like lances at rest, plung- 
ing into steamboats and sinking them. By its frequent inunda- 
tions, it forms lakes and large ponds in the adjacent valleys. 
One of these lakes in Louisiana is thirty miles long and 
twenty feet deep. Since New Orleans was built, its delta of allu- 
vial matter has extended several miles into the Gulf. Could all 
the rivers and streams of the globe be carefully examined, and a 
full history of their pregnant and astonishing changes, for centu- 
ries, be all set down in a book, that book would contain but one 
unbroken series of ruins, whose terrible traces are now legible 
on every part of the earth’s surface. 

Again, geological changes are often produced by the bursting 
of lakes and large bodies of standing water. The most destruc- 
tive floods have occurred from this cause in Scotland, Switzer- 


land, and in not a few instances in our own country. Though 
local and temporary, they have been destructive of animals, hu- 
man life, property, and the face of the deluged regions. Should 
the }*alls of Niagara wear away, as is by no. means improbable, 
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the immense lower country would be submerged by the breaking 
up of deep fountains, drowning the hills and sparing not the val- 
leys, and materially changing the shape and aspect of the coun- 
try. In like manner geological changes are produced by the 
ocean. The causes are various and complicated. By its waves, 





the ocean, ever restless, produces the most extraordinary results, 
These waves, made prodigiously heavy and powerful by their 
saline quality, and by the singular violence with which both the 
winds and the elastic deep conspire to roll them to the shore, are 
perpetually lashing and wasting the yielding coasts and washing 
their detached portions into the sea. They transport floodwood, 
rocks, and shells upon the shores, some of these rocks weighing 
not less than thirty tons. In England and France several villa- 
ges have disappeared by the incessant encroachments of the sea. 
In other places sub-marine forests are seen several feet under 
water. The ragged, rock-bound coast of New England and 
Nova Scotia, is a most striking example of the wasteful inroads 
of the sea upon the land. Allalong this forbidding coast, at great 
distances from the shore, may be seen innumerable islands and 
huge promontories of rocks, now jetting their sullen heads 
through the rising tide, and now laid bare by the retreating sea, 
and exposing a redundancy of ruin, disputing the right of the 
invading deep to trespass upon the land, and yet giving ocular 
demonstration of its ravages. A careful examination of all the 
oceanic coasts will satisfy the most incredulous observer that a 
constant and alternately successful contest is going on between 
the land and the ocean, the one displacing the other, and effect- 
ing extensive changes in the shape of the various coasts. Tides 
also produce geological changes. They rise in the open ocean, 
not more than two or three feet. But in narrow bays, friths, and 
channels, where the configuration of the shores is peculiarly 
fitted for the action of suction winds, the tides rise from ten to 
seventy feet high. In the Bay of Fundy, and in many places on 
the European coast, the tide rises seventy feet. The sudden and 
violent accumulations and depressions of so immense bodies of 
heavy sea-water, twice in twenty-four hours, not unfrequently 
lashed and maddened by furious winds, causing mountainous 
swells and counter currents, are perpetually devastating the coasts 
and carrying their loosened contents into the sea, Again, 
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oceanic currents produce geological changes. Among th 


i@ great 
number of these currents the Gulf Stream may be named as the 
most conspicuous. This singular stream, flowing out of the In- 
dian Ocean, round Cape Good Hope, along the coast of Africa to 
the equator, then across the Atlantic, impinging upon the coast 
of South America, sweeping by the United States, as far north as 
Newfoundland, then turns to the East and Southeast across the 
Atlantic to the coast of Africa, to restore the equilibrium. Its 
velocity is from one to four miles per hour. There are several 
other important currents which flow in different directions. The 
causes of these currents are numerous and interesting. They are 
produced, in part, by strong sea-winds. That extensive curvili- 
near motions of the ocean should occur by winds blowing 
for months in one way, over an expansive deep, is by no means 
improbable. For example: a sheet of water, ten miles square 
and three feet deep, may be walled up by the wind blowing 
strongly in one direction for some time, so as to be six feet deep 
on one side, while the other is laid dry. These currents are also 
caused in part bythe tides. The powerful attraction of the Moon 
often aided by the conjunction of the Sun, by lifting up the tides 
and letting them down again, produces opposite and alternate 
currents. The oceanic currents are pkrtially caused by solar 
heat. Thesun is constantly drawing up large quantities of sea- 
water. The rush of the water to fill the sudden wakes thus occa- 
sioned, naturally causes general currents. No one who considers 
for a moment, the great amount of sea-water rising incessantly 
from the broad bosom of the deep, to be distributed through the 
heavens, to fall in’ refreshing showers, to water the parched 
and thirsty earth, to make it fruitful and supply its drainage, can 
doubt that this process causes, at least, some general disturbances. 
Moreover, oceanic currents are produced by a difference of tem- 
perature between the polar and equatorial waters. This is one 
of the principal causes of the continual agitations of the ocean. 
Sea-water does not, like fresh water, expand by cold, but becomes 
heavier and sinks. The polar waters, therefore, having their spe- 
cific gravity increased by cold, sink, while the warmer tropical 
waters rush along on the surface towards the poles, to supply 
their place and restore the equilibrium, This produces opposite 
currents; currents of cold water at considerable d« pths from the 


poles to the equator, and currents of warmer water above them, 
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from the tropics to the poles. For example: take a trough fifty 
feet long, with a partition in the middle. Fill one end with water, 
and the other with quicksilver. Now remove the partition, and 
while the quicksilver will run along on the bottom, like the heavy 
polar waters, the water will roll over it along to the end of the 
trough, like the warm and lighter equatorial waters on the sur- 
face towards the poles. Hence result great and constant North- 
erly and Southerly currents. These currents are again modified 
and increased in violence by the rotary motion of the earth. 
They are perfectly analagous to the trade winds. The earth is 
not entirely round, but being an oblate spheroid, resembling the 
shape of an orange, it is some thirty miles, or, more accurately, 
twenty six miles and a fraction, farther through at the equator 
than at the poles, Hence in the revolution of the earth on its 
axis from West to East, the equatorial section moves more rapidly 
than the poles, for the same reason that the rim of a wheel moves 
faster, in its revolutions, than the hub. Consequently the water 
will have the same easterly motion as the earth under it. Sup- 
pose the cquatorial waters have a rotary motion eastward 
at the rate of one thousand miles per hour, and the polar waters 
a rotary motion in the same direction, eight hundred miles per 
hour, it will be obvious that the polar waters, in case of being 
suddenly transferred to the equator, would fall behind two hund- 
red miles per hour, or which is the same thing, they would seem 
to have a westerly motion at the rate of two hundred miles per 
hour. Nor would it be long before they would submerge and 
drown the tropical parts of the American coasts. But this calam- 
ity is prevented by a constant counteracting influence. The cur- 
rents from the poles towards the equator move slowly, and by 
commingling with the tropical waters, become gradually accele- 
rated by fraction, in an easterly direction, This force very nearly 
compensates and neutralizes the westerly tendency of the polar 
waters, when approaching the equator, but not perfectly. Hence 
the constant and extraordinary disturbances on the western coast, 
From what we have now advanced, ii is obvious that there are at 
least five powerful, spontaneous, and never-ceasing causes of 
oceanic currents, modifying and again energizing each other, 
producing immense agitations, commingling all the waters of the 
globe, preventing stagnation, imparting salubrity to the air, and 
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effecting the most remarkable geological changes. These they 
produce by their sleepless and powerful agitations. They float 
icebergs, imbedded with huge rocks and arctic drift into tropical 
regions, transporting tropical materials into higher latitudes. By 
their elasticity, they impinge with irresistible violence, upon 
yielding coasts and islands, and wash their detached portions into 
more distant parts. We have thus only rapidly glanced at some 
of the geological changes produced by the aqueous agencies; 
such as result from glacial action, avalanches and landslips, 
cleaving down the mountains, icebergs, bearing polar rocks to 
tropical regions, innundations of rivers, alluvial deposits, deltas, 
the formation of artificial lakes, the melting of snow and _ ice by 
volcanic heat, violent freshets and floods, ocexnic waves, tides, 
and currents. From this brief and general survey of a subject 
so vast and inexhaustible, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
there is in constant progress a tireless and wasteful warfare be- 
tween the water and the land; each making alternate encroach- 
ments upon the dominions of the other, and that the inevitable 
tendency of all aqueous agency is to wear down the mountains 
and hills, and fill up the valleys, and produce everywhere a 
water-level. 


{To be concluded in the next number. } 
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BY LILY GRAHAM. 





‘‘Thou wakest again, O Earth, 
From winter's sleep !— 

Bursting with voice of mirth 
From icy keep ; 

And laughing at the sun, 

Who hath their freedom won, 
Thy waters leap!” 


Is this the wakening “ that the sweet poet spake of ’’—the time 
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of the singing of birds, when the earth is quieted with the south 
wind? Where are the heralds of April, the violets and “ faint 
primroses” that star the warm hedgerows of England, springing 
up in the very footprints of stern old winter ? Where is our own 
Hepatica, that flake of sunniest blue, that comes before the swal- 
low dares, and takes the wind of March with beauty? That 
same March wind was not so surly in the olden time perchance, 
for the hardiest hill-side flower we can boast, be its buds ever so 
closely sealed, would shrink in terror from the chill blast that 
claims that title now. In truth it hath a wintry tone, driving the 
heavy piles of cloud athwart the sky, like icebergs through a 
Northern sea. How it moans and sobs among the trees, tossing 
the leafless branches, till their sharp angular shadows intertwine 
and cross each other in a thousand fantastic forms on the hard 
brown earth below. How unlike the rounded undulating shad- 
ows of summer time, dancing and trembling at the low call of 
their playmate wind, till the thymy grass whereon they lie, seems 
another mass of floating foliage, and we tread lightly over it, as 
if we feared to crush the cool dark laves. But now they are not the 
same, for there is not a green spray on the most sheltered bough, 
nor a blade of grass on the sunniest hill side, to break the harsh 
outlines, or relieve the stern monotony of this most wintry land- 
scape. What wonder, then, that the lightest heart shrinks from 
its desolation, and saddens unconsciously to think of the days that 
must come and go before the terrace bank will brighten with 
springing grass, and the woodland slopes will “ burst into blue 
sheets of scented violets.” Yet the time will come. Earth has 
awakened from winter’s night and in the dim dawnlight of the 
year we wait the breaking of the perfect day. Impatiently we 
watch for light to burst upon this chaos, as at the creation, and 
restore its wild sublimity to beauty. 
Come with thy glory, Spring ! 

Give life and warmth to the cold rays that rest 

So mockingly upon the Earth’s cold breast,— 

Wave thy white wings, and bid the wild winds hush, 


That we may hear the water’s breezy rush : 
Come with thy sunshine, Spring ! 


Come with thy blessed flowers ! 
Breathe on the meatows, that the grass may spring— 
Smile on the forest till the young leaves fling 
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Transparent shadows on the turf below, 
And al! the boughs are white, but not with snow; 
Come with thy blossoms, Spring ! 


Come with thy minstrelsy ! 
Waken the echoes with low murmuring, 
Aud the quick stir of many a rustling wing, 
Borne on the breeze across the southern sea 
Flooding the woodland glades with nelody— 
Come with thy birds, O Spring! 

Listen! Is the heart’s fond wish fulfilled already? Surely it is 
not fancy, that low familiar strain heard even above the moaning of 
the wind, Again, and yet again! that exquisite music, “ that 
breezy sound that is not breeze,” floats on the air, thrilling the 
heart with its fitful melody. Throw up the window! Higher, 
and still higher ! who heeds the bitter wind when the first robin 
sings? Gone so soon! the lithe spray is quivering yet, but the 
singer has vanished—whither ? Perchance it came from Heaven 
and has again withdrawn, between the great grey clouds that bar 
the western sky. But no; high up among the tossing boughs there 
is the fluttering of a brown wing, the glittering of a pair of bright 
bead-like eyes in the sunlight, that tell of thy coming, happy har- 
per of the court of spring. Ah, little robin, merry messenger of 
good, may angels bless thee, for thy kindly influences. Who can 
think of dreary winter, listening to thy song? The very sunlight 
has an added glory, and the old trees no longer seem to beat their 
boughs about them, to keep themselves from freezing, but are tose 
sing them up in the free air for very joy, and the low murmur that 
sounded, but a moment since, so like a pleading moan for shelter 
from the cold, is but their voices blending in the glorious anthem 
of welcome to the blessed spring; for it has come at last, and 
we have done with ice and snow, for months and months to come. 
And thine is the magic spell, bright bird, that bids dark thoughts 
depart. Thy song bursting like sudden sunshine on the heart, 
chases all shadows thence. What marvel, then, that all have 
learned to love thee and welcome thy approach as they hail the 
coming of long absent friends. The very schoolboy, in his 


thoughtless cruelty, stealing among the orchard grass with slow 


and stealthy steps, drops the missile from the listless grasp at the 
low chirp of thy yellow throate d nestlings. Talk of the solemn 
grandeur of the Pyramids, of the impressive admonitions con- 
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veyed by the mighty ruins of some world renowned city. One 
lesson from thee, sweet Home Messenger, chaplain of the blossoms 
ing boughs, is worth them all. Well were it for us, if we heeded 
thy teachings, if we learned of thee to bestow liberally without 
a thought of requital, and to mingle the music of kindly words, 
with our deeds of charity. Then would the earth be beautiful in 
spite of winter and of storm, for the heart's Spring would cast 
its sunshine over all. 
Apany, March, 1849. 
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Tue pleasure one takes in foreign travel depends almost en- 
tirely on the character and extent of one’s previous reading.— 
There is, to be sure, asort of inferior pleasure which one experi- 
ences on viewing a broad and beautiful landscape, even though it 
suggest not a single reflection or awake one recollection. But he 
whose peripatetic delights are limited by such lines, might as pro- 
fitably :emain at home. There isa mental improvement and a 
moral, which should always form the object and be the result of a 
journey. Such a traveler as we have spoken of might return 
with a purer relish for artistic beauties—and that alone would 
clearly be great gain. But that is by no means the highest and 
worthiest aim of the conscientious traveler. 

The scene of a great historical or biographical event should be 
made by every visiter the occasion of reflection, of retrospection, 
of personal application. Then it will clothe in more vivid colors 
the fast-fading fact of history—it will fasten it firmly in his mem- 
ory. Such reflection may have a profound and lasting moral in- 
fluence on his character. If the scene be a battle-field, it may 
teach him an eloquent lesson on the terrible danger of indulging 
that selfishness which is the fruitful source of ambitions and wars. 
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And so, he may return a wiser and, as a natural consequence of 
his wisdom, a sadder man. 

But he can hope for nothing, in this connection, if he dispenses 
with the preparation of previous reading. The associations must 
be identified with their localities. One might as well travel with- 
out eyes as without this preparation, if he desire the greatest 
benefit of travel. Itis the associations alone—historical or bio- 
graphical or romantic—that dignify a natural object and throw the 
true grandeur—that is to say, the spiritual—around it. 

Some spots are as remarkable for their physical beauties as for 
their associations, Such is the Valley of Lake Leman. Its out- 
ward form, as it were, is but the index and image of a beautiful 
soul within. It has a literature of its own, and the traveler who 
is well read in it, will find his journey, from one end to the other, 
to be as one long, unbroken, brilliant poem. From the Bernese 
Alps on the east, far down, to that gorge of the Rhone where 
stand those mountains, 

* Like two lovers parted,” 
there is scarce a rock, scarce a road, that is not identified with 
some affecting tale of human suffering or human joy. The old 
castle of Chillon, whose white walls repose upon the blue bosom 
of the lake, quiet and Jovely as sleeping innocence—could it but 
speak, might tell a hundred legends that should thrill and harrow 
up the hearer’s soul. And around Geneva aud Lausanne, associ- 
ations cluster and glow like jewels in a crown, Other localities 
are consecrated by the abode of transcendant and holy genius, as 


by the trailing garment of a wod. And, indeed, the gods them- 
selves have descended here —the gods of the beautiful mythology 
of the ancients—and left their visible foot-prints on the yellow 
strand, 

The historical associations of the valley open about the time of 
Christ. Its history, indeed, its written history, dates only from 
the commencement of the Christian era. Many of its localities 
are identified with events in the splendid and memorable epoch of 
Roman imperial sway. Others are interesting as the scenes of 
those struggles between the baronial and kingly elements, which 
have had so important a bearing on the history and civil polity of 
modern states, And others again have been rendered ever mem- 


orable by their sonnexion with the name of the great conqueror 
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of modern times—Napoleon. Wherever that wonderful man 
passed, he left the impress of his presence. The historical asso- 
ciations of the Valley of Leman begin with Julius Caesar and end 
with Napoleon Bonaparte. 





About fifty years before the birth of Christ, a great movement 
took place among the wild inhabitants of central Switzerland—the 
land of William Tell. They determined in general council to 
destroy their towns by fire, and taking their goods and cattle with 
them, to quit their comparatively ungrateful soil and seek a home 
in the milder regions of southern France. Their route lay—as 
the reader may see, by looking at the map—along the northern 
shore of Lake Leman, and through the mountain pass by which 
its waters ure discharged. It was just atthe head of this gorge— 
ata point quite near the junction of the lake with the lower: 
Rhone—that the Roman general determined to meet and oppose 
them. 

The Romans had already reduced Gaul—or rather the southern 
portions of it, to the condition of a province. It was therefore 
their interest to arrest these wanderers and drive them to the 
mountains whence they had come. Accordingly, a general was 
dispatched with a considerable army, who was charged with the 
repulse, and, if need were, extermination of the invaders, This 
general was Cvsar. 

Cesar met the multitude of barbarians at a spot not far from 
where now stands the city of Geneva. They endeavored to avoid 
him, and nearly succeeded in entirely, escaping, when he fell with 
all his forces on their rear, and finally eflected his object, by their 
defeat and total rout. It wasat or near the site of the present 
city of Geneva that Caesar built his camp. 

Almost all the towns of any importance, along the shores of the 
Lake, are more or less classic, from their associations with Roman 
history. The old town of Villeneuve, at the upper end of the 
Lake, abounds in remains of old Roman walls and fortifications. 
Lausanne, too, is a very ancient city. 
was not the same as its present one, It was formerly a port, sit- 
uated immediately on the borders of the Lake. But in the 6th 
century, a most remarkable accident occurred, which resulted in 


Its original site, however, 


the destruction of the old town of Lausonium, together with ma- 
ny villages on the banks. 
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It seems that an enormous mass of granite and earth, under- 
mined by the torrents and thrust from the mountain group oppo- 
site, plunged into the lake; and the huge wave which it spread 
across the entire surface, overwhelmed or seriously damaged all 
the towns, from its one extremity to the other. The effects were 
felt even at Geneva—a distance of nearly forty miles from the 
scene of the occurrence. 

Another venerable town is Nyon,between Geneva and Lausanne, 
on the northera or rather western shore. But, by the way, why 
should mere antiquity recommend atown, more than it does 8 
man? There always seemed to us no fate more melancholy than 
that of Methuselah—who attained toso great an age and then 
died, remarkable for nothing but his old age. So with that Egyp- 
tian king, who has come down to us, through more than five thou- 
sand generations, as being particularly great on the flute! 

There are three little islands in the lake, just lifting their heads 
above the surface of the water; and indeed, in the season of the 
freshets, one of them is completely hidden. They hardly deserve 
the name of islands, the largest being hardly thirty feet by fifty. 
But each has its interesting, consecrating associations. 

Near Chillon, at the eastern extremity of the lake, is a small 
spot of green, with three trees upon it. ‘The trees are somewhat 
remarkable in outline, reminding one of the peculiar kind of pine 
to which has been given the name of Parasol—such as is seen on 
the hillsaround Rome. But this little spot has been endowed by 
the magic wand of the poet, with a deep and spiritual beauty.— 
It is mentioned by Byron in his pathetic poem of the Prisoner of 
Chillon, as inspiring the unhappy captive with those longings af- 
ter liberty and the fair breath of heaven, once more. 

“T made a footing in the wali,” 
says the Prisoner ; 


“It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

That loved me in a human shape, 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred window, and to bend 
Once more upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


“T saw them, and they weve the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame. 
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I saw the distant white-walled town— 
The whiter sail go skimming down ; 
And then there was one little isle 
That in my very face did smile— 
The only one in view. 
A small green isle—it seemed no more— 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor ; 
But on it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And round it were bright waters flewing, 
And in it, there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue.” 

The other plot of ground, which we have dignified with the 
name of island, lies off the northern shore, near the town of Rolle 
or Nyon. A tall, graceful shaft of white marble rises from its 
centre ; the cenotaph of the great La Harpe, the preceptor of the 
Russian Emperor. It presents a very beautiful appearance as 
seen from the surface of the lake—the column, on its pedestal of 
green turf—for the island rises as such, from the water—and 
glittering in the light of the morning sun. 

Near Geneva itself, three stones, broad and flat, appear upon 
the surface of the lake. These, too, have their interesting asso- 
ciations. Tradition has handed them down as the altars upon 
which the early inhabitants of the valley offered their sacrifices to 
Neptune. On the bottom, in the immediate neighborhood of these 
stones, sacrificial utensils have been found—such as the axe and 
the knife. 

Geneva abounds in reminiscences of Roman, medizval and 
modern events—both secular and ecclesiastical. Another day we 
may open on these. 
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BY E. W. ROBBINS. 


We avow ourself a believer in Lavater. If the countenance 
be an index of the mind, then does it follow that a large, capa- 
cious, well-expanded cranium, is more appropriate as a dome of 
thought, thana narrow, contracted, retreating apex, shrinking from 
the view as if abashed by its own presumption. Not that we 
would attempt to measure the capacity of the intellect, as in the 
case of Phrenology, by noting the number of elevations on the 
head, like the protuberances on the rind of an orange, but, by an 
accurate observation of the features prominently developed, come 
to the knowledge of something more important, viz. : the features 
of individual character. By the same law which directs the 
movements of the planetary systems, heads may differ in devel- 
opment, but the impression made on the countenance by the exer- 
cise of certain passions and feelings, worn in by habit and repeti- 
tion, can no more be mistaken intheir indelible signet than the 
abrasion by water of marble. Nature has here hung out her 
sign too palpably to be misinterpreted, and as the position of the 
compass shows the direction of the magnet, so are these lines 
graven deep on the countenance a faithful index of the character 
of their possessor. According to that striking observation, that 
speech was given to man in order to conceal his thoughts, the 
tongue may falsify in its utterance, but the eye, more unerring in 
its language, will involuntarily give the lie to the assertion. 

It is a matter of common remark that mankind are easily in- 
fluenced by appearances. The observation contains profound 
philosophy. There is, soto speak, an instinctive feeling of liking 
or disliking, which attracts to or repels a person from us, for which 


we can assign no origin. Without adopting the theory of Animal 


Magnetism, which considers the body as being a true magnet, hav- 


ing its poles of attraction and repulsion, every day’s observation 
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bears witness to the fact of an influence in this respect not to be 
denied. There are individuals whose countenances at first sight 
create an impression which after acquaintance tends only to 
strengthen, beaming on the view like a gleam of sunshine strayed 
from some higher sphere. Such countenances are themselves the 
best letter of recommendation, needing no other to give them 
currency and success. They are a draft onhumanity, honored at 
sight and requiring no endorser. They are not beautiful; nay, if 
you take their features separately, beauty, perhaps, is the last 
thing which you could attribute to them; yet, their candid, open 
aspect, wins its way irresistibly to the heart. In describing their 
physiognomy, we should,say that the lines of feeling were not ver- 
tical but horizontal, indicative of good humor, and expanding into 
asmile. It was but the other day that we met with an individual 
of this description, his round, jovial countenance, looking as if 
pleased with itself, and making all the world pleased with it, ac- 
tually diffused its influence into our frosty interior, sunning our 
path and melting the snow beneath our feet. We fairly envied 
the sleek rotundity of our friend, being the opposite of Cassius 
with his “lean, hungry look,” as one who bore in his own person 
the infallible signs of good condition—a second Diogenes without 
histub. As the life of an author is in his books, so is his face of- 
ten the best edition of his works. What haunter of inns, but, in 
his perusal of tavern-lore, is familiar with the portrait of Gold- 
smith, which still impresses us with its bland physiognomy, char- 
acterized, in addition, by that streak of broad, careless humor 
and irrepressible good feeling, which no blast of sorrow and no 
reverses of fortune could overcome! Those who had the privi- 
lege of listening to his ‘Table Talk” will not soon forget the mild, 
benevolent mien, the mouth dimpling with good humor, the shag- 
gy eyebrows, the eye almost spiritual in expression, of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. What better representation of the Genius of 
Comedy could be presented than in the quizzical face, the orbic- 
ular cranium, with cap set negligently uponit, the characteristic 
jovial expression, the air and manner of Hogarth, or that more 
fun-loving, laughter-inspiring personage, Tom Hood! On the 
other hand, there are individuals whose first impressions upon us 
are those of repulsion, if not absolute antipathy. Nature herself 
gives us a warning on the subject; we dislike them, we know not 
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why, actually shrinking from their presence, as from some 
ill-omen having some mysterious connection with our own desti- 
ny. In this case, indeed, the warning is uot without purpose, and 
the individual who excites in our minds such feelings of repul- 
sion is indeed to be avoided as our enemy. As Hazlitt remarks, 
“T like a good hater ;” hatred in sucha case becomes rather a nat- 
ural instinct than a sentiment. 

There is an idiosyncrasy of countenance as of mind. We speak 
not now of faces in regard to which you can assert nothing in 
particular ; there may have been a hundred such, all formed after 
a common pattern and stereotyped in a common mould. We 
refer to those which possess character—a certain decided mark- 
ing, which gives force to their physiognomy. It is not easy to 
describe this peculiarity, whether it be elementary or the result 
of the various influences which go to make up the essence of the 
individual. The countenance has a bold, careless expression, as 
if daring the elements to combat with it, defying alike the storms 
of fate and fortune. The lines have grown deep by the 
force of habit ; the exercise of lofty or degrading feelings has 
left their impress in the lineaments of the face too indelibly to 
be erased, Inthe beaming of the former we recognize Nature’s 
nobleman, with letters patent derived from Nature herself—“the 
man with his heart in his hands.” ‘The prevailing expression of 
another face is that of irrepressible good humor, twinkling in each 
glance of the eye, and lurking in each dimple of the cheek.— 
There are countenances which impress us with a stronger feeling 
than either of these, which give us the idea of great power joined 
with the attributes of indomitable courage and an iron will, with 
an influence even more than human. Madame De Stael said she 
could never feel at ease in the presence of Napoleon—his clear, 





cold eye, and passionless face, which seemed not to be conscious 
of any trace of human feeling. The serf-nobles of Russia, in 
the midst of their honors, quail before the glance, more chilling 
than Siberian snows, of the Emperor Nicholas, the most “ impe- 
rial man” in his dominions. In eccentric individuals, the traits of 
character which distinguish them are peculiarly observable, thus 
giving usa clue by which to trace the elements of their eccen- 
tricity. 


Weare among those who consider portrait painting as a good 
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profession. Indeed, we confess to something like a reverence for 
the portrait painter. He borrows lustre from his employment, 
and, engaged in the delineation of the lineaments of the face, 
partakes of its dignity. The model is before him, and he is only 
to study the outline of countenance, the varying, ever-changing 
forms of expression, the finer traits of feeling, to transfer their 
image to the canvas, with even richer coloring. That pardonable 
passion of male, we will say even of female, vanity, the desire to 
see one’s self in portraiture, finds abundant scope for its exercise, 
and the artist who has the tact to please by his painting, and 
heighten the effect of the original by additional charms, receives 
not only smiles but gold for his pains. This is the case, particu- 
larly in regard to female beauty, which has put on its most capti- 
vating aspect, and smiled to see its loveliness made more enchant- 
ing by the magic touch of the successful artist. The studio of 
Lawrence was thronged with lords and ladies, the circles of beau- 
ty and fashion, each waiting impatiently for a sitting to the great 
painter. In such moments of relaxation, when even kings throw 
off their greatness, indulging in the familiarities of colloquial 
intercourse, what opportunities must not the artist have had for a 
profound study of human nature, penetrating at once into the 
depths of the soul with a diplomacy greater than that of courts ! 
Indeed, we can conceive of few occupations in which the inter- 
view could be so interesting on both sides—the individual pleased 
to sit for his portrait, and the artist but too happy to favor him. 
Apropos to this circumstance, we are reminded of an anecdote 
related of Stuart, the famous portrait painter, which we tell on 
the authority of Dunlap. It appears that he was traveling in 
England, when he was accosted by a crowd of people, who inquired 
who he was—to which the painter replied that he sometimes 
dressedhair. “You area hair-dresser, then?” “Not at all—I some- 
times brush a gentleman's coat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.”— 
“You areavalet?’ “No!to be sure, I make coats and waistcoats 
for gentlemen”—“Oh, you are atailor ?”’ Tailor ! do I looklikea 
tailor? I dress hair, brush hats and boots, adjust a cravat, and 
make coats, waistcoats and breeches, and likewise boots and shoes, 
at your service.” “Oho—a boot and shoe maker, after all.”— 
“No! indeed. Now, gentlemen, | will not play the fool with you 
any longer, but I will tell you, upon my honor as a gentleman, my 
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bona fide profession I get my beond he niin faces.” “O! you 
are an actor.” “No! gentlemen, none of these, Iam a portrait 
painter, If you will call at John Palmer’s, I shall be ready and 
willing to brush youa coat or hat, dress your hair, supply you 





with a wig of avy dimensions, accommodate you with boots or 
shoes, give you mufflers or cravats, and make faces for you.” 

That countenances are transmitted from one individual to 
another, is a fact physiologically interesting; yet few persons 
seem to have paid particular attention to the philosophy of the 
circumstance. Sometimes one, sometimes another feature of the 
face is more commonly hereditary, marking the race for succes- 
sive generations. There runs, so to speak, a family resemblance 
in the looks of individuals, in conformity with that law of the Cre- 
ator which provides for the maintenance of children in one house- 
hold. For the purposes of human society, it would seem _neces- 
sary that each individual should be distinctly recognized from the 
other, yet, in order to carry out the objects of the family constitu- 
tion, that resemblance should cement union. Physical and men- 
tal qualities are ofien times hereditary ; so, also, are their types 
transmitted in the countenance. A glance at the portraits of 
ancient Rome gives us an idea of the physiognomy of the Cesars, 
in their outlines of majesty and grandeur. In the statues of Phid- 
ias and Praxiteles, the gods came down to the Greeks “in the like- 
ness of men.”” There is what may be called a pedigree of nobili- 
ty derived, not from armorial bearings or ancestral deeds, but from 
the possession of physical attributes of health and vigor. The 
aristocracy of England have for centuries devoted themselves to 
the subject of the physical improvement of their stock, by the 
transmission of qualities in the blood, thus developing a race of 
peculiar beauty and strength. Money itself cannot purchase a 
ticketat the gay circle of Almack’s, the only price of admission being 
the possession of a superior form and a prepossessing coun- 
tenance. Would that our own fine gentlemen and ladies might 
devote the same attention to the development of the physical 
frame, instead of imitating the Beau Brummel dress and manners 
of current society ! 


There is a striking difference between male and female physi- 


ognomy. The head of the male is generally larger, the outline of 
the features is more strongly marked, corresponding with the 
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peculiar duties and responsibilities assigned him as the sterner sex. 
There is the high or low forehead, the nose Roman, Grecian, or 
celestial, (oftener called pug,) the mouth broadly expanding or 
diminishing, the chin prominent or retreating. In the female 
these attributes are less observable, the individual features are 
less strongly marked, and the whole aspect of the face is charac- 
terized by gentleness rather than sternness. Indeed, the linea- 
ments of the male and female countenance are to be judged of by 
altogether a different standard of beauty, as what inthe one might be 
considered appropriate to his character, is not always so in the case 
ofthe other. Inthe latter, the forehead has a softer outline, the nose 
is less striking, the eyes are more sparkling or brilliant, the mouth 
smaller and more expressive, and the chin rounded with peculiar 
grace—where, combined as these lineaments often are with the 
presence of high intellectual qualities, we have the personification 
of the finest type of womanhood. Not to speak of many others of 
what has been called the seraph sex, what these attributes may be 
in their peculiar loveliness, is seen in the countenance of Mrs. 
Hemans, in looks as well as character, the belle-ideal of English 
poetic genius. 

But to turn from this general survey of the subject of physiog- 
nomy to a few particulars. A fine, prominent forehead, all will 
admit, is a noble feature, regarded as the index of calm delibera- 
tion and pure thought. Whether relaxed with a smile or con- 
tracted into a frown, it is here that the soul is particularly mir- 
rored. We have seen such foreheads, with their lofty bearing 
indicative of intellectual greatness and masculine strength. Such 
is Webster’s, with its broad massiveness and depth, beetling, as 
we have sometimes thought, like a crag over a precipice. Clay 
has a less prominent but not less striking forehead, its attribute 
being height rather than breadth, while in the brow, towering 
upward with lofty irregularity, we recognize the features of Cal- 
houn, There is the poet’s forehead, expanding (we speak phre- 
nologically,) in the region of ideality, as in the bust of Shak- 
speare; and there is the mathematical forehead, broad and pro- 
found ; there is the gay, laughing brow, wreathed with the smiles 
of Momus, and the serious, contemplative brow, with scarcely a 
wrinkle to disturb its serenity. A low forehead in a male is not 
unbecoming, while, as a mark of gentleness and grace,i is a dis- 
tinguishing attribute of female beauty. 
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Of all the hee of the nae the eye, perhaps, - Men the most 
eulogized. Its power is universally admitted; lovers have dila- 
ted on its beauty, and poets have bestowed on it their highest prais- 
es. It is the most expressive feature of the countenance, from 
the circumstance that there is no passion of the soul which it may 
not in its language embody. It burns or freezes, it lightens or 
darkens, it smiles or weeps, by turns; now, frowning in anger— 
now, melting in love. As a piece of mechanism, its delicate struc- 
ture cannot but command our admiration, while its attribute of 
color gives it an advantage possessed by noother feature of the face, 
It is the most formidable weapon of Beauty, and one which has 
been but too powerful in its influence. We think it is a Spanish 
author who says: “If I wished to kill my enemy, I would use one 
of the eyes of my mistress.” Antony was conquered by the eye 
of Cleopatra—a richer jewel than that which the queen dissolved 
in her repast. Shakspeare has strikingly delineated the power of 
this organ. Juliet still captivates us with the speaking tenderness 
of her eye, while in the fierce glance and indignant mien of Lady 
Macbeth, we shudder at the personification of female depravity 
and revenge. There is the eye of jet, flashing with lustrous 
beauty, and the cerulean eye, languishing with its hue. There is 
the eye of the painter, with its fine, arched contour, and the eye 
of the statesman, with its far-reaching ken. There is the eye of 
the poet, “in fine frenzy rolling,” and the calm, philosophic eye, 
cold as Dian in its glance. 

The greatest of modern speakers took lessons from the great- 
est of modern actors. And we have often thought how much the 
art of oratory depended on a proper acquaintance with the sci- 
ence of physiognomy. The effects of eloquence are tangible and 
immediate ; not so, however, with the training necessary to pro- 
duce it, The ardent admirers of Clay and Webster would hard- 
ly credit the patient and persevering industry, as instanced in the 
discipline of the features as well as of the mind, requisite to the 
achievement of their great efforts. As far as concerns the out- 
ward expression, this is particularly the case. It has passed into 
a proverb that it is not so much the thing said, as the manner of 
saying it, which gives it effect. This results from that sympathy 
which must always obtain between the speaker and his audience. 
The great orators of our day, as well as of ancient times, under- 
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stood this subject—and to their attention to external grace of 
manner and delivery, as well as the high character of their 
thoughts, may be attributed, in no small degree, their success in 
rhetorical effort. Such was the eloquence of Chatham in the 
House of Lords, and of Brougham, when he rose in his might in 
the House of Commons. 

‘But to turn from the rostrum to the stage. If the study of 
physiognomy is important to the orator, still more so is it to the 
actor. His very object is to personify by imitation. And if it 
be necessary to study deeply the character of the play, so in pro- 
portion as he is able to portray the passions in the workings of 
his own countenance, will be his success in dramatic representa- 
tion—a result which is to be obtained only by the most careful 
study of men and manners. He must possess in some degree the 
power of the Dramatist himself, not only in his ability to place 
himself in the situation of the personages he would represent, 
but, also, to make them speak in their own proper characters. To 
accomplish these ends requires a diligent and persevering study 
of the human countenance particularly, which those who are cog- 
nizant only of the immediate effect of acting, would hardly credit. 
What this result, united with high intellectual powers, has been 
in ancient and modern times, the annals of the stage fully exhibit. 
How did the medern Roscius thrill pit and gallery with his inimi- 
table representations of comic life and manners, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons trod the boards with majesty and beauty, of English dra- 
matic literature the tragic Queen! How did Macready depict 
Lear on the forlorn heath, and Mrs. Butler impersonate the love- 
sick Juliet! How, more recently, in the character of Richard 
did Booth “ bring down the house,” and when Forrest appeared 
of late in Park Theatre, how did we dream that “ Birnam wood 
had come to Dunsinane !” 








~~ 


We conclude this, perhaps, too protracted article, on the subject of 
Physiognomy, with an anecdote which we heard the other day, of 
two individuals who met each other, each characterized by an ex- 
ceedingly long nose. Each stopped involuntarily, startled at the ap- 
pearance of his neighbor, with anemotion of surprise, which was 
only heightened by the remark of oneof them, “You may pass, Sir.” 
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INCIDENTS AT SEA.—DEATH AND BURIAL, 





BY REV. PETER GORDON, 





Ir was on the 4th of October, 183—, that 1 took my departure 
from New York, for the purpose of revisiting my native land ; and 
well do I remember with what feelings of exultation I placed my 
foot upon the deck of that noble ship, that was to convey me back 
again, to the home of my fathers. I had seen America—a name 
and place that had been embalmed in my heart from my boy- 
hood, from the representations of friends who had preceded me ; 
and from what I had read of its vastness, and exemption from 
many of the thorns and thistles that grew rank in my native Sco- 
tia, as well as from an early love of its Government and Institu- 
tions; the which preference I have since manifested in making it 
my adopted country, and becoming a citizenof the United States; 
a privilege I honor—I value next to my hope of being a “ fellow 
citizen with the saints, and of the household of God.’ I had 
visited several of the States and Canada, I had heard once and 
again the roar of its mighty Niagara; I had stood enraptured on 
the dizzy brink of rocks that overlook that world of waters, rol- 
ling over the fearful precipice into the gulf beneath; [ had been 
on the broad bosom of her expansive lakes, or rather inland seas, 
once barely escaping shipwreck; I had been fascinated with the 
beauty of her landscapes, and majestic rivers; I had been hon- 
ored with the friendship and friendly intercourse, for years, of 
some of her best citizens; I had, in short, realized all, and more 
than all, my fancy pictured of romantic interest in the new world. 
Yet all could not exceed the rapture of that moment, when I 
turned my face and foot toward the land of the “ mountain 
and the flood,” “my own, my dear, my native land.” Yes, as sail 
after sail was unloosed, and all “sheeted home,” I was in an ex- 
tacy of delight at the hope of once more casting my longing eyes 
upon that spot of earth, dearer than all, and associated with my 
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earliest and fondest recollections. Already was I, in imagination, 
amid scenes familiar to my schoolboy days; climbing the ragged 
mountain, or wandering with soothed and cicatrized feelings, along 
the lonely dell, clasping the fond friend of my early youth, and 
exulting in feelings that an exile only knows. How irrepressible 
the longings of nature, and how deeply imbedded in oursoulsare our 
earliest impressions! May it not be with such feelings the Chris- 
tian takes his departure from this vale of tears, to enter that state 
of bliss beyond the grave ? Paul certainly does not speak of his 
departure with regret, but inthe language of a pilgrim long a 
stranger from his home, and wishing for heaven—whose bark, tos- 
sed for many years on the boisterous ocean of life, has at length 
the prospect of entering into that “ rest that remains for the peo- 
ple of God,” meeting again the long lost friends of earth—and 
meeting to part no more. Well, as I have said, in the beginning 
of that sober month of autumn—calm and clear October—the 
best in the year, | ween, for a speedy homeward voyage : we em- 
barked, and soon left in the distance that most lovely of bays, and 
varied scenery of islands, steam boats, &c., that grace the entrance 
to the Empire State, and were once more fairly out at sea. The 
weather was delightful as, on the following morning, I arose early, 
to get a view of the rising sun; and such a view is worth rising 
for ; as in slow and silent majesty, that monarch of day appeared 
to emerge from the very bosom of the deep, and poured his bril- 
liant rays like a shower of gold upon the wide waste of sparkling 
waters, forcibly reminding one of the inimitable description of 
the Psalmist, “ In them hath he set a tabernacle forthe sun, which is 
asa bridegroom coming out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race.” In our company—which was small but 
agreeable—there was one, who, like myself, was returning to his 
early home in the Emerald Isle, with the intention of spending 
there the remainder of his days, and in the hope of realizing those 
enjoyments which the distant prospect often promises, but which 
are not always realized. His was a long farewell—a last adieu to 
a land in which he had been fortunate, and might have been hap- 
py, but for that yearning desire, he told me he could not suppress, 
of beholding again his native home; and the fond wish that his 
dust might mingle with that of his kindred, and like the good old 
Barzillai, the Gileadite, be “ buried by the grave of his father 
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and his mother ;” a hope, alas! which was never realized, as the 
event will show. He was feeble when he embarked, but indulged 
the hope that the voyage would improve his health and strength, 
and for a time it seemed as if it would be so; but it was not long 
till his old complaint returned, and with such alarming symptoms 
as to afford little hope that he should see the end of our voyage. 
How I wished that his earnest desires might be gratified, for I 
really loved the man, though an entire stranger tome. There was 
that indescribable something about him, which throws a charm over 
the character, and made me wish, and fervently pray, that he 
might live. Many and frequent were our interviews, and as often 
would he discourse of the scenes and pleasures of early life, he 
hoped to renew, which only deepened my interest in his welfare, 
and earnest desire that, through the kind providence of God, 
nothing would to dampen the ardor of his hope and expectation, 
or defeat the darling wish of his heart. But, alas! we were both 
to be disappointed. He was to yield up his life at sea, and I was 
to lose a more than common traveling acquaintance, while yet far 
from home. We had been at sea about three weeks, when that 
event occurred which terminates all our calculations, and all our 
earthly hopes. His disorder had been gradually increasing, with 
the loss of strength; but it was not till within a few days of 
his death, that he gave up all hope; and when he came to realize 
the fact that he must die, that all of medical skill was of no avail, 
that his long cherished expectations of reaching his home were 
but a delusive dream, and that the “deep, deep sea’’ must be his 
grave, I thought his heart would have died within him, and his 
decease been as much a death of despair as of disease. And 
there was certainly much in the circumstances of my friend to 
aggravate the pain of parting with life at that moment—much to 
create the desire to live, and little to reconcile the mind, even of a 
pious man, to be willing then to die. Under any circumstances, 
death is a solemn event to the individual who is about to pass 
away from time into eternity; but at sea it is doubly so. Far 
distant from friends and relations, whose very presence and sym- 
pathy tend so powerfully to sooth the heart, and allay its fears in 
its last agonies, whose tender interest softens the pillow of dis- 
tress, and smooths the rugged passage to the tomb, was painful 
indeed; but in addition to this, to pass away into oblivion, as deep 
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and dark as the caves of ocean themselves, if not to become food 
for the monsters of the deep, with the grief of loss and the bit- 
terness of disappointment, was too distressing long to endure, and 
in mercy his eyes were closed, and the heaving heart at last stilled 
by the blow of death. Thus departed that interesting stranger, 
and though it is by no means uncommon for us to read the an- 
nouncement, “ died at sea,”’ and after alla matter of littke moment 
where we die, but how, inasmuch as the sea as well as the grave, 
shall give up its dead, yet, from that moment to this, it has been 
my prayer that when that eventful hour shall arrive, it may not be 
written of me, “died at sea,” but in some spot where it can be 
recorded, “ Here lie the remains,” &c. 

The burial, if such it can be called, speedily followed, and as 
many persons who have ever been at sea, never witnessed either 
death or burial there, we shall attempt to describe a funeral at 
sea, and if the former is undesirable, the latter is infinitely more 
so—at least, so it appears tome. There was no indecent haste 
in the removal of the body, as if it was desirous to be rid, 
as soon as possible, of a disagreeable nuisance; though there was 
dispatch, which, in the circumstances, could not be said to arise 
from indifference or disrespect—a fact that cannot be affirmed in 
all cases of burials on shore. A few hours served to make the 
necessary preparations for interment, and when all was ready for 
proceeding with the last sad offices of humanity, the body, wrap- 
ped in its winding-sheet and lashed to a board, was brought upon 
deck. One end of the board rested on the side of the ship, and so 
placed that when the order was given it could be easily and slowly 
launched into the deep. Near it were ranged the passengers and 
crew, while a death-like silence and unwonted solemnity sat upon 
that audience, as they stood grouped together under the broad can- 
opy of heaven, and the world of waters all around, into which 
they were about to launch the remains of one who had lately 
been in the midst of us. Never have I beheld a more solemn 
sight, and I never wish to see it again. Destitute in a great mea- 
sure of the paraphernalia of a funeral on shore, it was all the 
more unnatural and repulsive to the feelings, to think of casting it 
forth into the deep, to be found and known no more, as some out- 
cast thing, abandoned by his species, and buried in oblivion for- 
ever. I have said there was an unwonted solemnity in the appear- 
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ance of the ship’s company, as they stood there isolated from all 
the world, and seemed to belong neither to heaven nor earth, but 
silently communing with the dead, and in sympathy it might be 
with the dead, who had felt the crushing weight of blighted hopes, 
and that in the moment when rendered more dear by the prospect 
of a speedy fulfilment. And this was increased, if possible, dur- 
ing the performance of the funeral obsequies, as, deeply moved 
himself, as what, to him, as well as most of those before him, 
was a novel burial service, the man of God feelingly alluded 
to the solemn duty he was called on to discharge ; spake of the 
work of death—the time to die—the “ seasons, all that death has 
for his own,” and how soon we all might be in the situation of the 
one before us, when the buoyant hopes and brilliant prospects 
that now gilded our horizon, would be over-cast with gloom, and 
perish unexpectedly and forever ; and how essential a living faith 
in that Redeemer, who conquered death, was to allay the fears and 
brighten even the prospect of that hour that sooner or later 
comes to every man. After fervent prayers that his fellow voya- 
gers with himself, might be safely carried over the boisterous 
ocean of life, and find, through infinite mercy, the peaceful haven 
of rest, the order was given to commit the body to the deep. 
Slowly, as if performing reluctantly a disagreeable duty, those 
who had it in charge moved it over the edge of the vessel, and then 
sank into the deep and disappeared forever from our view. Gra- 
dually the company retired, the crew to their posts, and the pas- 
sengers to whatever might be found agreeable to them; but, sad- 
dened with the events that had transpired, and the crowding 
thoughts of life’s vain tumult, it was some time before I could 
move or withdraw my eyes from the spot where my friend had 
disappeared. Meanwhile our noble ship rode gaily on, remind- 
ing us of the word of truth, “The righteous perisheth, and none 
layeth it to heart; and merciful men are taken away, none con- 
sidering the righteous istaken away from the evil to come.” And 
never before did these words of the ancients seem so true and 
forcible—* Life is as a ship passing over the waves of the water, 
of which, when it is gone by, no trace can be found, neither the 
path-way of her keel in the billows.” 


Thus passed away and disappeared this interesting stranger, of 
whose destiny this is probably the only record ; and musing then 
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on that mysterious providence, that had blotted him out, as it 
were, from the midst of the living, I could hardly perceive any 
indication of the kindness of the Creator, in circumstances that 
seemed to justify his expectation of accomplishing what he had 
so long and so ardently desired. But I have since that period 
learned enough to “justify the ways of God to men,” and that in 
kindness, not in wrath, he disappoints our fondest expectations. I 
have found that hope is not verity, and the very things that pro- 
mise pleasure are those that give pain. Had he lived to return 
to his native land, after so many year’s absencejabroad, he would 
have found with many others, that home is not so much a thing of 
location, as of circumstances, and that where these are wanting, 
we feel ourselves strangers, though on the spot where we first saw 
the light which we so dearly love. The changes that a few years 
produce in scenes once familiar; the friends we have left and 
hope to meet again—gone; and the very few remaining to greet 
our return and sympathise with our ardent imaginings, and a 
thousand other things contribute to lesson the enjoyment antici- 
pated; and it becomes often a regret that we have sacrificed so 
much for what yields so little to repay our exertions, or gratify our 
longing desires. He might have realized the feelings of one 
of whom it is recorded, that he was liberated from prison after a 
confinement of over fifty years, by the generosity of the Prince 
Chinvang; but who, after wandering about for some days to find 
some friend to relieve or assist, or remember him, found all his 
friends, family, relations dead, and himself forgotten, entreated 


the privilege of being restoredto his prison, to wear out the 
wretched remains of his life. 





Be this as it may, there is a hope 
and there is a home, which may be reached, and far exceed the 
most sanguine expectation, in which there is neither to be expe- 
rienced the grief of loss or the bitterness of disappointment. 
Thither let the wearied spirit soar, and find its perfect rest, where 
“not a wave of trouble rolls, across the peaceful breast.” 


“The bird that soars to yonder skies, 
Though heaven is nigh seems still unblest : 
It leaves them, and with rapture flies 
Swift to its own, its much loved nest. 


“ Though beauteous scenes may meet its view, 
And breezes blow from balmy groves, 

With wing untired, with bosom true, 
lt turns to that dear spot it loves. 
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Whate’erthe joys, the prospects where I roam 
Thee I prefer, my dear, my Christian home ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mothers breast ; 
So the loud torrent, and the world’s wild roar, 
But bind me to my Christian friends the more.” 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Spirit of beauty,—who dost love to dwell 

Inthe pure chalice of yon new-born flower, 
That unrepining shares my wintry cell, 

And from my hand receives the mimic shower : 


Spirit,—who hoverest o’er the babe’s repose, 
Where guardian angels bend with viewless kiss, 
Counting the innocence no guile that knows, 
A faint reflection of their higher bliss : 


Spirit,—who on the humblest lip doth rest, 
That uttereth words of kindness,—and art seen 
In the calm sunshine of the lowly breast, 
Garnering its treasure in a clime serene : 


Spirit,—who, mid the smile of holy age, 
Closing its course in hope, dost make abode,— 
Tho’ Time hath plough’d the brow with tyrant rage 
And scattered snows, where sunny tresses flow’d: 


Spirit,—who tremblest thro’ the Joneliest star 
That the storm-driven mariner descries,— 

And from the rush-light, when its beam afar,— 
Eye of his cot,—the way-worn peasant spies : 
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Sweet Spirit, touch our hearts, and asthe child, 
Who toward his parents’ home doth singing hie, 

Espies some wanderer, shivering on the wild, 
Aud leads him onward with a pitying eye,— 


So, point us to our Father !—He who bade 
Thee in this wilderness, His way prepare— 

And by thy sweet, refining influence, aid 
Upward to Him,—First perfect and First fair. 
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BY CORPORAL TRIM. 





My Forest Home! A consecrated spot, enwreatbed with the 
happiest associations—flooded with a torrent of the warmest 
memories! Who would not have his home in a wood ? 

So subdued are its influences, drawing their charmed life from 
dell and dangle, leaf and tree, throwing a canopy of kaleido- 
scope colors over the dreams and aspirations of him who claims 
its delightful occupancy ! 

So sweet its inspirations, flinging round the commonest thoughts 
a drapery of beauty such as Nature herself can only afford ! 

So heavenly its promptings, rolling over the inner heart a 
smooth, even flow of emotions, as tke surface of the limped river 
rolls, like a moving panorama, its own sky-stolen paintings over 
the clear bottom beneath it ! 

So glorious all its associations, gathered as they are into the 
soul from the babbling brook, the giant trees, the gorgeous hues 
of sunrise and sunset, the blue sky above, and the deep quiet 
around ! 

Tongue and pen were too lame to describe the beauties of “My 
Forest Home.” Yet shall pen essay the description. As the 
traveller hears the sound of his carriage wheels on the old wooden 
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bridge die gradually away, and the flash and foam of the water 
over the dam begin to fill his ears with music, far ahead through 
the leaf-laden forest trees he descries a mansion. His passage 
through this leafy colonnade is slow, but gratifying. Involunta- 
rily he uncovers his head to cool his brow, and gazes round to 
drink in with his fascinated eyes the simple and rough, but glo- 
rious beauty of the place. The great trees, though a little thin- 
ned, rock and nod as they rocked and nodded fifty years ago. 
The rocks lift up their gray, moss-covered heads, as they did long 
before the “ opening” exposed them to the common gaze. Nim- 
ble squirrels chatter on either side, and the wood rings with the 
sharp echoes of their noise. Far down through the trees on the 
right, among the rocks that stud the stream like gray castles 
scattered over a wild old country, tumble and roar the noisy wa- 
ters, Foaming and glistening—plunging and resounding—go the 
driven torrents between the rocks that begem the river. 

A half dozen dwellings, where the road opens, indicate some 
sort of a “place,” and exactly in that place and within its pre- 
cious purlieus, is in truth “ My Forest Home.” 

The homestead faces the hill on the East. From out the win- 
dows the eye rests on an amphitheatre of cleared wood, the en- 
tire circuitous line of which is marked with the deep green of 
trees in full verdure, as distinctly as the line of the mower’s 
swath is traced by the up-standing grass behind it. At sunrise, 
from the vine-clad piazza, the scene is as gorgeous as it is re- 
freshing. Drowsy eyes open with delight to the splendors Na- 
ture has piled and hung up as it were all around them. The sun, 
just peering over the edge of the hill, streams his dazzling beams 
down into the forest secrecy, lighting up the dense wood with his 
effulgence, staring through windows, and litting up the misty veil 
of the river to kiss the smooth face of the water it conceals, 
Sunrise crowds the mind with thoughts at any time; a sunrise 
seen from the point I speak of is almost inspiration itself. I 
could here always repeat the words of John Randolph to his ser- 
vant, after he witnessed the sight from one of the highest points 
of the Blue Ridge—* John, if any one ever tells you again there 
isn’t a God, tell him he lies !” 


Let it be a morning in June—the month of roses—and seat 
yourself on this piazza. The woods are alive with a melody of 
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sounds. The golden sunlight is letting in through the crowded 
trees, every beam as chastened as if coming through the rich 
stained glass of some magnificent cathedral. Away through these 
same trees, down among the moss-kirtled rocks, glistens the beau- 
tiful river, bearing on its bosom dimples and bubbles and foam- 
beads, and sending back to your ear the hushed sound of its roar- 
ing music. 

A breakfast after such a sight may be eaten with a just 
relish. Let it be only plain crisped toast from the wheaten loaf, 
with butter that looks as yellow as gold, giving an air of poverty 
to all else on the table—a nice slice of fresh ham, with a dish of 
poached eggs, and a cup of coffee, whose very color is proof that 
it issavory. A simple breakfast, I allow, but enough, if we are 
to pass the day enjoying the sight of the beautiful creations 
about us. 

The old cow-path behind the barn leads through the meadow, 
worn with the steady tread of the patient creatures on their return 
home for a multitude of summers. Dew-gems cluster on the 
grass-blades and the bushes, and inlay the fresh green carpet with 
drops of silvery beauty. Thrushes flit among the tangled spray, 
twittering away in the overflow of their morning joy. A small 
stream of water oozes gently through the rich, dank bottom 
across our path, and collects itself in a little pool beyond, where 
a hundred birds come daily to bathe, Patient cows stop their 
grazing for a moment, raise their heads and mildly gaze at us till 
we are past. 

Through a copse of birch that skirts one side of the meadow, 
and we are on the plain again. Stile and wall follow in succes- 
sion, the cap-stones of the latter sitting carelessly on the ridge, as 
ready to topple after a body one way as another, Through mead- 
ow after meadow, some smooth, some grass-tufted, some bog-rid_ 
died, and we catch at last a glimpse of the little brook that winds 
like a silver thread in among the deep green sedge on either side 
of it. A rude, old bridge spans it where it would cross the road, 
whose gaping chinks let through showers of sand into the dark, 
cool water below. Underneath it lay soaking the round arms of 
its olden frame, where innumerable suckers and diminutive pick- 
erel hide themselves. A score of frogs leap off, if you once set 
foot there, piping their shrill notes, and sousing themselves sud- 
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A brass wire slippernoose has drawn out for me a plenty of 
these suckers, just below the bridge; but as “tickling” is coming 
into fashion with experimenters, I shall, the next time, spread 
myself out on the bank, and proceed to administer to them an 
experiment of that description. Day after day, in clear, pure 
weather, I have straggled alongthe banks of this limpid little 
brook, through all its twistings and turnings. In some quiet 
nooks, its waters find a momentary rest ; but, pausing for a moment 
only, again they babble on over their bed of the whitest smooth- 
worn pebbles. The busy running of that little brook, has left many 
a merry, musical echo in my ear to this day, like the music of the 
ocean in the red-lipped sea shell. Beneath its beetling banks the 
silver fish hide themselves at the sound of the coming footstep. 
Summer and Winter alike are they there. When the frosts of 
winter have spanned their liquid alcoves with crystal bridges of 
ice, and the polished arches are all fitted within, and the sun- 
beams come through subdued and cold, there lie those sportive 
little occupants still. 











Shoals of minnows sail lazily along, and, catching my shadow 
in the water, dart off in every direction. Occasionally the great 
green opties of a frog stare out from the edge of the water 
swaying about them, but whether they are fastened on you or 
he is wrapped in solemn contemplation, it is impossible to tell.— 
Insects of every tint skim down over the flower tops and coarse 
sedge, spreading out to the sun all the versi-colored hues whose 
contemplation seems their only existence. 

Three-fourths of a mile above, and in the darkest wood, just 
below the place where a subsidiary stream leaps wildly over a 
cliff some forty feet high, on the cragged rocks that lie wedged 
in among the gnarled tree trunks in every fantastic way, trout 
snap at a well-baited hook, and allure the angler to their hundred 
holes. The air there is as cool almost as in a cellar. If one 
wades the brook, he is sure of luck. And though a half cord of 
fish-poles lie strewed along down till you come to the open mead- 
ow, never was the time when trout, weighing three-fourths of a 
pound, and a pound, could not readily be hooked out into another 
element. There are old settlers there, that have occupied the 
same hole for season after season, but neither the temptations of 
the “fly,” or the scent of the worm, have ever been able to decoy 
them into danger. 
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But the sun begins to look yellow, and his beams come aslant 
through the twisted boughs of the tasselled birch, among which 
we have strolled, It is along walk home, but it is over rut-worn 
roads, and by farm-houses gray with time. Cattle are turning 
their faces homeward, and the farmer seats himself beside his 
door on the green plat in his yard. The air holds at this time “a 
solemn stillness,” and human passions involuntarily sink back to 
rest in the bosom, Mysterious influences float to the heart from 
the region of the setting sun—angels, I always loved to think, 
bringing their sweet messages from a far-off world. 

From the brow of this hill, we again come in sight of our “For- 
est Home.” On this hill I always loved to pause, just as twi- 
light began to fleck the sky, and listen to the many dreamy mur- 
murs that reach us from below. They awake in my memory the 
lights and shades of the days of “long ago.” The vesper star is 
just coming up over the distant hills, and the mournful cadences 
of the turtles in the pool at the foot of the hill, come over me 
with the sweetest sadness. Slowly the dusky shadows shroud the 
chimney tops, and confuse in one general dimness the thick- 
standing trees, and we trudge down the hill silently, our own 
subdued thoughts fettering the tongue with their willing bonds, 
An hour finds us fast locked in sleep. 


TO THE MISSES 
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TO THE MISSES ———, TWIN SISTERS. 


BY CORPORAL TRIM. 


Maipens, a rhyme—a simple little rhyme, 
Fresh from the rude lute o’er my shoulder flung ! 
A verse of song, that may ring in a chime 
With beauty’s voice, as songs have often rung! 
Ah, my notes falter, as mine eyes drink in 
From the deep heaven in those tresses hid, 
The sweet sight of the soul of love within, 
And beaming like a star through fringed lid. 
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TO THE MISSES 


Yet will I sing to sparkling hazel eyes, 

To shell-tynct lips, and cheeks of crimson blush, 
How my soul weaves them such sweet fantasies,— 
How my heart’s waters to their fountains rush. 

Oft beauty comes to us in dreams, but, ah! 
When its angelic spirit fills the sight, 

Thoughts again wander to their dreams afar, 

As if its visions were on earth too bright! 








Hath Love fair sisters, maidens, such as ye? 
Hath Love expression such as those eyes wear? 
Doth Love’s blush mantle, that the eye may see ? 
Or brighten with the smile that one sees there ? 
Those forms are mirrored in my inner soul, 
Clad in their sacred guise of loveliness, 
And time can never weaken their control 
Over my life and its brief happiness. 


“A thing of beauty isa joy fore'er” ; 
So sung the Poet—so my heart responds. 
It ne’er can to the loving one appear, 
Except it brings with it its silken bonds. 
And with those bonds it binds the captive will, 
And with those bonds it binds the willing heart; 
The feelings’ flow is calmed into a still 
Sweet flow, from which they never part. 


Angels, they say, oft walk this earth of ours, 
Disguised, that man may know not heaven; 
In no disguise walk ye amid earth’s flowers, 

Flinging a Heaven around your presence even. 
Heaven sweetly beams from out those eyes, tress-hid— 
Heaven shines within the bloom those faces wear— 

Heaven is within ye,—at your slightest bid 
Heaven breathes in every silent breath of air. 


I may be far away,—I may be lost to view— 
Mountains and oceans may between us lie ; 
Yet to “fond memory” shall my soul be true,— 
These images of ye shall never die. 
Take my rude song,—notas a worthy gift— 
Not as an offering such as worldlings make,— 
But a heart-offering, in the flood to drift, 
So long as Time’s dark waters round me break. 
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THE ADIRONDACK.* 


A new book, from a popular source, is always hailed with joy, 
especially if nature and truth be the subject of its delineations. 
Mr. Headley rose into popular favor unexpectedly, both to him- 
self and the public, as is most usually the case where real merit 
is concerned. He went in pursuit of health, a few years since, 
beyond the ocean, and there, in the Oberland, on the Rhine, and 
under the soft suns of Italy, his soul became fired with the spirit of 
the beautiful and the sublime, both in nature and in art. He seized 
his pen, and in a moSt natural and agreeable manner, wrote down 
the thoughts suggested to him by what he saw and heard, in fa- 
miliar letters to a friend. These were first published by solicita- 
tion, insome of the leading journals in New York. The avidity 
with which they were received, occasioned their publication in 
book form, and Mr. Headley’s reputation was at once established, 
as one of the most agreeable writers of the day. 

Shortly after, appeared his “ Sacred Mountains,” a work, which 
for neatness and beauty of mechanical execution, as it originally 
appeared, is unsurpassed by our finest annuals, and, for graphic ex- 
pression, sublimity of language, is matched only by the sublimity 
of the scenes and subjects which it contemplates. 

Mr. Headley’s popularity was now generally acknowledged, 
and when it was announced that he had a new work in press on 
an entirely different subject, namely: “ Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals,” the public expected a prize, and were not disappointed.— 
The whole country was then fired with the spirit of Mars, result- 
ing from the conflict with Mexico. The work made its appear- 
ance most timely,and was followed soon afier by “‘ Washington 
and his Generals,” written in a kindred spirit ‘vith the former. 
Those who have achieved the highest military victories, have 
found, in Mr. Headley, a matchless delineator of their battles. 

Our author is one of the few who have reaped a pecuniary har- 





* The Adirondack, or Life in the Woods. By J.T. Headley, New York : 
Baker & Scribner. 
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vest in the immediate field of their literary labors, particularly on 
American soil, which, like all new countries, must reward phys- 
ical, before mental toil. 

But we liked to have forgotten—*“ The Adirondack” is our sub- 
ject, at this time. It is a neat little volume, 12 mo., containing 
288 handsomely printed pages, with original designs by Grenoux, 
Durande, Ingham, and Hill—engraved by Burt. “ The letters in 
this volume,” says the author, in his preface, “ embrace two dif- 
ferent summers which | spent in the forest. An attack on the 
brain first drove me from the haunts of men to seek mental repose 
and physical strength in the woods.” The Adirondack region, to 
which our author resorted to invigorate his body, imparted a 
new vigor also to his mind—the result of which is this new 
contribution to the reading public. The reading of it will not 
only be a pleasant pastime to wood-wanderers and lovers of forest 
beauties, but will be valued as imparting solid information re- 
specting one of the most interesting and remarkable portions of 
the State of New York. The author takes-us by a quick route 
up the Hudson, in the later part of June, and, without stopping 
with the multitude who are beginning to congregate at Saratoga, 
hurries forward to Glen’s Falls, Lake George, and thence some 
twenty miles further on, till, at night-fall, he brings us to a “ lonely 
tavern on an elevated ridge, made still more desolate by the self- 
murder of the proprietor, the year before, over whose grave a 
whip-poor-will was pouring its shrill and rapid note.” 

Beyond, we come to the “ Spruce Mountain,” where, for miles, 
not even a hut appears to cheer the sight. Meanwhile the sky 
is overcast and night comes down black and threatening. Thence, 
through utter blackness and over an almost impassable road, we 
accompany our author, sharing the danger to which he is every 
moment exposed. Vivid lightning flashes and wild thunder-peals 
add to the gloominess of the journey, while the driver of the ve- 
hicle, half frightened to death, leads on the horses through the 
darkness, We at length emerge into a little valley, and leave our 
tourist for the night, comfortably quartered in a small village. 

The next day brings him to the borders of the wild region in 
which he is to sojourn for a season, and gather materials for our 
entertainment. No better idea of this tract of country can be 
conveyed to the mind, than by quoting the author’s own words. 
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upon it. He says, “ across it in either way is about the distance 
from New York to Albany—varying from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty miles. It is the same as if the whole country from 
New York to Albany, and extending, also, fifty miles each side of 
the Hudson, was an unbroken wilderness, crossed by no road, en- 
livened by no cultivation, not a keel disturbing its waters, while 
bears, panthers, wolves, moose and deer were the only lords of 
the soil. 

“Imagine such a tract of country, about the size of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut put together, most of which lies a neg- 
lected waste, through which you must make your way with the 
compass, sustained by what your own skill can secure, and you 
will obtain a faint conception of the Adirondack region. And yet, 
you will hardly get a correct one, because there would not enter 
into it the gloomy gorges and savage mountains that everywhere 
roll it into disorder.” 

Into the middle of this wild region our author takes us, in the 
heat of summer, to wind along stealthily, by dashing streams, over- 
browed by dark hemlocks, where the deer and moose start up 
before us, in the distance, and the speckled trout leap up among 
the black waters. 

The scenes through which our author passed, are so vividly 
colored by his magic powers of description, and withal, so natural 
and truthful, that we seemed to be led on as by enchantment—the 
forest becomes our home—we lie down at night under over- 
arching pines, the hooting of owls, and the yelling of panthers, 
our night-music—we become familiar with the woods and en- 
amored of forest life. Yet all this lasts but for a season,—when 
burning heat comes down upon the crowded city, and when, in 
the country, man and beast seek shelter in the shade—then we 
may fly away to the Adirondack region, and plunge into the 
depths of the forest, and clamber up its bold mountain tops, but 
when the chill winds of Autumn begin to sweep over our heads, and 
the yellow leaves rustle and fall down around us, we speedily for- 
sake the haunts of wild beasts, and hurry back to the welcomes of 
social life among our friends. 

It is good, at times, to plunge into the wildest scenes of crea. 
tion, to see how nature operates in her primeval solitudes, where 
man has not marred its native ruggedness. No discord disturbs 
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the strange melodies that swell and rise heavenward, from the live 
streams and whispering tree-tops—Nature tunes her many- 
stringed harp, and the melody rolls upward to her God. 

We have, in Mr. Headley’s graphic descriptions, the echoings of 
this music, swelling on the ear in grateful cadence. His style is 
most admirably adapted to description. It is nervous and vivid. 
His words are always in keeping with the scenes which he de- 
scribes. Sublimities in nature are represented in sublime lan- 
guage. His choice of words is most felicitous. 

We here introduce one of the sketches, which illustrates fully 
what we have above written, and which will be far more accepta- 
ble to our readers than any description we can give, both of the 
writer and his writings. It is dated, “ Backwoods, July 12.” 
The subject is, 


A THUNDER STORM. 


Thunder storms are not particularly pleasant things in the 
woods, but you are now and then compelled to take them. Ihave 
just passed through one, and like all grand exhibitions of Nature, 
they awaken pleasure in the midst of discomfort. I have never 
witnessed anything sublime, even though dangerous, that did not 
possess attractions, except standing on the deck of a ship in the 
midst of a storm, and looking off on the ocean. The wild and 
guideless waves, running half-mast high, shaking their torn plumes 
as they come—the turbulent and involved clouds—the shrieks of 
the blast amid the cordage, and groans of the ship, combine to 
make one of the most awful scenes in nature. Yet I loathe it 
and loathe myself as I stand, or try to stand, reeling to and fro, 
holding on to a belaying-pin or rope, for support. But give me 
firm footing, and I love the sea. I don’t believe Byron ever 
thought of writing about it till he goton shore. The idea of a 
man thinking, much less making poetry, while he is staggering like 
a drunken man, is preposterous. 

But | liked to have forgot myself—I was reclining on the slope 
of a hill the other day, near a lake, from which I had a glorious 
view of the broken chain of the Adirondack. From the ravish- 
ing beauty of the scene, my mind, as it is wont, fell to musin 
over this mysterious life of ours—on its strange contrasts all 
stranger destinies, and I wondered how its selfishness and sorrow, 
blindness and madness, pains and death, could add to the glory of 
God ; or how angels could look on this world without turning 
away, half in sorrow and half in anger, at such a blemished uni- 
verse, when suddenly over the green summit of the far mountain, 
a huge thunder-head pushed itself into view. As the mighty 
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black mass that followed slowly after, forced its way into the 
heavens, darkness began to creep over the earth. The song of 
birds was hushed—the passing fetes paused a moment, and 
then swept by in a lie gust which whirled the leaves and 
withered branches in wild confusion through the air. The omin- 
ous hush succeeded, while the low grow! of the distant thunder 
seemed forced from the deepest caverns of the mountains. 

I lay and watched the gathering elements of strength and fury, 
as the trumpet of the storm summoned them to battle, till at 
length the lightning began to leap in angry flashes to the earth, from 
the dark womb of the cloud, followed by those awful and loud 
reports that seemed to shake the very walls of the sky. The pine 
trees rocked and roared above me—for wrath and rage had taken 
the place of beauty and placidity—and then the rain came in 
headlong masses to the earth. Keeping under my shelter of bark, 
I listened to the uproar without, as I had often done under an 
Alpine cliff in the Oberland, waiting: for the passage of the storm. 
In a short time its fury was spent, and I could hear its retiring 
roar in the distant gorges. The trees stopped knocking their 
green crowns together, and stood again in fraternal embrace, 
while the rapid aeons of the heavy rain-drops from the leaves 
above, told of the deluge that had swept overhead. I stole forth 
again, and but for the ceaseless drip, and the freshened look of 
every thing about me in the clearer atmosphere, I should hardly 
have known there had been a change. 

Scarce a half hour had elapsed—yet there the blue sky showed 
itself again over the mountain where the dark cloud had been— 
the sun came forth in redoubled splendor, and the tumult was 
over. Now and then, a disappointed peal was heard slowly tra- 
velling over the sky, as if conscious that it came too late to share 
the conflict ; but all else was calm, and tranquil, and beautiful, 
as nature ever is after a thunder-storm. But while I lay watch- 
ing that blue arch, against which the tall mountain, now greener 
than ever, seemed to lean; suddenly a single circular white cloud 
appeared over the . and slowly rolled into view, and floated along 
the radiant west. Bathed in the rich sunset—glittering like a 
white robe—how beautiful! how resplendent! A moving glory, 
it looked as if some angel-hand had just rolled it away from the 
golden gate of heaven. I watched it till my spirit longed to fly 
away and sink in its bright foldings. And then I thought, were I 
in the midst of it, it would be found a heavy bank of fog—damp 
and chill, like the morning mist, which obscures the vision and 
ruffles the spirit, till it prays for one straggling sunbeam to dis- 
perse the gloom. But seen at that distance—shone upon by the 
setting sun—how glorious! And here, methought, I had a solu- 
tion of my mystery of life, with its agitations and changes—its 
blasphemies and songs—its revelries and violence—its light and 
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darkness—its ecstacies and agonies—its life and death—so strange- 
ly blent—it isa mist, a gloomy fog, that chills and wearies us as we 
walk in its midst. Dimming our prospect, it shuts out the spiri- 
tual world beyond us, till we weep and pray for the rays of 
heaven to disperse the gloom. But seen by angels and spiritual 
beings from afar—shone upon by God’s perfect government and grand 
designs of love—it may, and doubtless does, appear as glorious 
as that evening cloud to me. The brightness of the throne 
is cast over us, and its glory changes this turbulent scene into a 
harmonious part of his vast whole. ‘“ God’s ways are not as our 
ways, neither are his thoughts as our thoughts.” After it has all 
passed, and the sun of futurity breaks on the scene, light and glad- 
ness will bathe it in undying splendor. 

I turned away, with that summer cloud fastened in my memory 
forever, and thankful for the thunder-storm that had taught my 
heart so sweet a lesson. Yours truly. 


We cannot forbear quoting another equally beautiful sketch 
and thus relieve our readers from the dry details of a common 
review. It is addressed, like the above, in a letter form, to a 
friend. The subject is, 


FOREST MUSIC, 


Dear H—: How often we speak of the solitude of the forest, 
meaning, by that, the contrast its stillness presents to the hum and 
motion of busy life. When you first step from the crowded ci 
into the centre of a vast wilderness, the absence of all the bustle 
and activity you have been accustomed to, makes you at first believe 
there is no sound, no motion there. So a man, accustomed for a 
long time to the surges of the ocean, cannot at first hear the mur- 
mur of the rill. Yet these solitudes are full of sound, aye, of rare 
music, too. Ido not mean the notes of birds, for they rarely sing 
in the darker, deeper portions of the forest. Even the robin, 
which in the fields cannot chirp and carol enough, and is so tame 
that a tyro can shoot him, ceases his song the moment he enters 
the forest, and flits silently from one lofty branch to another, as if 
inconstant fear ofasecretenemy. If you want to listen to the music 
of birds, go to some field that borders on the woods, and there, 
before sunrise of a summer morning, you will hear such an 
orchestra as never before greeted yourears. There are no dying 
cadences, and rapturous bursts, and prolonged swells, but one 
continuous strain of joy. Yet there is every variety of tone, from 
the clear, round note of the robin, to the shrill piping of the spar- 
row. No time is kept, and no scale is followed—each is striving 
to outwarble the other, and yet there seems the most perfect 
accord, No jar is made by all the conflicting instruments—the 
whole heavens are full of voices tuned to a different key—each 
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pausing or breaking in, as it suits its mood—and yet the harmony 
remains the same. It is unwritien music, such as nature furnishes, 
filling the soul with a delight and joy it never before experienced. - 

But this is found only in the fields—our great forests are too 
sombre and shadowy for such glees. Still you find music there, 
There is a certain kind, occurring only at intervals, which chills 
the heart like a dead-march, and is fearful as the echo of bursting 
billows along the arches of a cavern. ‘The shrill scream of a pan- 
ther in the midst of an impenetrable swamp, rising in the inter- 
vals of thunder-claps—the long, discordant howl of a herd of 
wolves at midnight, slowly traveling along the slope of a high 
mountain, you may call strange music; yet there are certain 
chords in the heart of man that quiver to it, especially when he 
feels there is no cause of alarm. The lowing of a moose, echo- 
ing wildly away in the gorges—the solitary cry of the loon in 
some deep bay—the solemn hoot of the owl—the only lullaby that 
cradles you to sleep—all have their charms, and stir you at times 
like the blast of a bugle. So the scream of the eagle, and cry of 
the fish-hawk, as they sweep in measured circles over the still 
bosom of a lake, after their prey, or the low, half-suppressed 
croak of the raven—his black form, like some messenger of death, 
slowly swinging from one mountain to another—are sights and 
sounds that arrest and chain you. Yet these are not all—the ear 
grows sensitive when you feel that everything around you treads 
stealthily ; and the slightest noise will sometimes startle you like 
the unexpected crack of a rifle. 

After watching for a long time for deer, on the banks of some 
still stream, almost motionless myself, the unexpected spring of a 
trout to the surface, has sent the blood to my temples as suddenly 
as though it had been the leap of a panther. 

By being in the woods, your sense of hearing becomes so acute 
that the wilderness never seems silent. It is said that anice and 

ractised ear can hear at night, in the full vigor of Spring, the 
co sound of growing, bursting vegetation, and in the winter, the 
shooting of crystals, “like moonbeams splintering along the 
ground.” So in the forest, there is a faint and indistinct hum 
about you, as if the spreading and bursting of buds and barks of 
trees, the stretching out of the roots into the earth, and the slow 
and affectionate interlacing of branches, and kiss of leaves, were 
all perceptible tothe ear. The passage of the scarcely moving 
air over the unseen tree-tops, the motion it gives to the trunks—too 
slight to be detected by the eye—the dropping of an imperfect 
leaf; all combine to produce a monotonous sound, which lulls you 
into a feeling, half melancholy and half pleasing. You may, on 
a still summer afternoon, recline for hours on some gentle slope, 
and listen without weariness to this low, perpetual chant of nature. 
Sometimes the hollow tap of the woodpecker, or the loud, bab- 
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bling voice of the streamlet, rushing under arches of evergreens, 
gives animation to the song. If you are on the borders of a lake, 
the clear and limpid sound of the ripples, as they hasten to lay 
their lips on the smooth pebbles, blend in with the anthem, till the 
soul sinks into reveries it dare not speak aloud. 

But there is one kind of forest music I love best of all—it is the 
sound of wind amid the trees. I have lain here by the hour, 
on some fresh afternoon, when the brisk west wind swept by in 
gusts, and listened to it. All is comparatively still, when, far 
away, you catch a faint murmur, like the dying tone of an organ 
with its stops closed—gradually swelling into clearer distinctness 
and fuller volume, as if gathering strength for some fearful exhi- 
bition of its power; until, at length, it rushes like a sudden sea 
overhead, and every thing sways and tosses about you. Fora 
moment an invisible spirit seems to be near—the fresh leaves rus- 
tle and talk to each other—the pines and cedars whisper ominous 
tidings, and then the retiring swell subsides in the distance, and 
silence again slowly settles on the forest. A short interval only 
elapses when the murmur, the swell, the rush and the retreat, are 
repeated. If you abandon yourself entirely to the influence, you 
soon are lost in strange illusions. I have lain and listened to the 
wind moving thus among the branches, until I fancied every gust 
a troop of spirits, whose tread over the bending tops I caught 
afar, and whose rapid approach I could distinctly measure. My 
heart would throb and pulses bound as the invisible squadrons 
drew near, till as their sounding chariots of air swept swiftly over- 
head, I ceased listening and turned to look. Thus, troop after 
troop, they came and went on their mysterious mission—waking 
the solitude into sudden life as they passed, and filling it with glo- 
rious melody. 

From such a state of reverie I was once aroused by my Indian 
guide quietly saying, “it blows most too hard to fish to-night.” 
Oh, yes, it blows too hard: ye splendid train of spirits treading 
the soft and velvet bosom of the boundless forest, and with ten 
times ten thousand branches and twigs and leaves for harp 
strings, discoursing sweet music, you march altogether too heavily 
and sing too loudly for good fishing. Good Mitchell, you are 
right; those spirits have kicked the lake all into a bubble. We 
both have been listening to this wind, but with how different 
ears—you as a practical man, and I as a dreamer. I am half a 
mind to tell you what I have been thinking about, just to see 
your black eyes stare, But it is of no use; we must take a little 
salt pork instead of trout for supper to-night—thanks to the “ for- 
est music.” Yours truly. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Lire or Bensamin Franxurxs. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


This is a new and beautiful tribute to the inemory of the great Frank- 
lin, Its illustrations are full, and by far the most beautiful, of the kind, 
we have ever seen. Printed on superior paper, with clear type, it is at 
once attractive to the eye, and substantial in its appearance. Frank- 
lin’s Life, we venture to say, has been read by more persons, with 
warmer zeal, and with greater profit, than that of any other American, 
not excepting Washington himself. The printer's boy has taken les- 
sons of him, as well as the philosopher, and learned the road to fame 
and fortune. Such common sense views of men and things, such a 
clear insight into the world in its various phases, as we find exhibited in 
his writings, will always make them both interesting andattractive We 
bespeak for it, in its present form, a wide circulation; not simply to 
repay the publishers, but to disseminate, as far as possible, in the neat- 
est form, the wise suggestions of Franklin, and that others may, like 
James Harper, in after life, appeal to the sound practical philosophy of 
Franklin’s Essays, as an effective stimulus and infallible guide to the 
attainment of wealth and station. 


Rurat Lerrers, &c. By N. Parker Wituis. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 

Almost every thing from the pen of Willis has the merit of brilliancy, 
His rare felicity of diction glitters like drops of dew on every page he 
writes. ‘The commonest common-place, when it falls within the range 
of his fancy, is jauntily tricked out in graces not its own, and many a 
tame and every-day scene is worked up to the highest tone of coloring 
under his hand. If we complain of him for trifling occasionally, and 
complain that he has stepped down a little too far into the artifieial and 
conventional, he bounds back with a step so natural, and a countenance 
so beaming and assured, that we forgive him instantly and admire 
him more than ever. These “ Rural Letters’ are specimens of ex- 
quisite trifling—splendid bagatelle—seductive gossip—bewitching gam- 
bols of thought, feeling and fancy. Occasionally a piece of verse is 
thrown in, whose unartful flow and quiet imagery are precisely adap- 
ted to the rich pathos of the thought, and indicate the true poeticalness 
of the nature and genius of the author. 
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History or Kine Cuarzes tue First. By JaconAssorr. Harper 
& Brothers. 

“ Allthe world” knows that Jacob Abbottcan write some of the most 
instructive story-books of the day. He succeeds in dove-tailing narra- 
tive and moral so agreeably together, that it is hard to tell which is the 
more interesting. The present work is designed to present the history 
of an important epoch of English History through an American medi- 
um—that is, in a manner to arrest the attention and impress the feelings 


of the American reader. It is enough to say that the writer's success 
seems to be complete. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


[r is with unfeigned pleasure that we present our patrons this month 
with so fine a likeness of General Taylor. We shall present, from 
time to time, without reference to political parties, the portraits of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, merchants, and others, who have been worthy 
examples of industry. 

The work as it advances will be found to increase in interest and 
value. The circle of our contributors, though large, is select, embra- 
cing men in every department of literature and science. 

The April number of the Magazine has been delayed on account of 


the failure of one of our portraits, but it will soon be forwarded to sub- 
scribers, with the June number. 
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